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FATE. 
BY HELEN G. HAWTHORNE. 

“There is no fate beyond our wills,’ you 

say— 
My little bird knows better far than you; 
See how he beats against his prison bars 
Those radiant wings that might have scaled 

the blue. 


But I can take his fate within my hand. 

His prison door I open, swift he flies 

Far, far away into the deep blue skies. 

And this is fate. We may not understand, 

But yet we feel it. Higher than the stars 

And stronger than our wills, some Power 
there is 

That rules us, and that moulds our destinies, 

And fastens and unlocks our prison bars. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We conclude this week our report of 
the action of the Alabama convention 
which, on the 9th inst., reconsidered and 
defeated the woman suffrage amendment 
adopted the day before. This miscar- 
riage of justice was largely due to Judge 
Coleman, whose motion to amend and lay 
on table cut off debate, so that the friends 
of the measure had no chance to reply to 
a series of misstatements by Gov. Oates 
and others. 

ee 

It is satisfactory to note that a majority 
of the members of the Convention have 
expressed themselves in favor of tax-pay- 
ing woman suffrage, although not pre- 
pared to grant it at this time. Alabama 
women will not always remain politically 
in the status of idiots and lunatics, polit- 
ical inferiors of many of their former 
slaves. In the contrast between the 
speeches of friends and opponents, we 
find a positive assurance of ultimate vic- 
tory. 





We conclude this week an admirable 
statement, by Rev. Alexander Kent, of the 
principles upon which human government 





is founded, which has appeared in the 
form of three separate editorials in three 
successive weeks. 





In view of the shameful fact, now abso- 
lutely proved, that the New York police 
have been for years systematically levying 
blackmail upon every wretched woman 
who lives a life of prostitution, it is diffi- 
cult to comprehend the point of view of 
New York women who still remonstrate 
against being enabled to vote in municipal 
elections. Is it possible that they can re- 
gard with equanimity such an insult to 
their sex? Uan they look with indiffer- 
ence upon licensed and legalized vice? In 
so doing they assume towards their un- 
happy sisters the attitude of Cain towards 
Abel—‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’’—and 
can only be excused on the ground of 
mental and moral imbecility. 





Our readers will note, by Mrs, Blake’s 
letter to the JouRNAL this week, that 
there still remains $200 to be paid on the 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli Memorial pavilion. 
Some of her friends who are able probably 
will be glad to help in clearing off this in- 
debtedness. Including the tablet the 
memorial has cost over $700. Of this 
sum Mrs. Blake has raised $300 by sub- 
scriptions, and $200 has been raised by 
Point o’ Woods entertainments. Mrs. 
Blake will be glad to receive anything 
that friends may be willing to give. The 
present treasurer is Mrs. Lillie W. Mere- 
dith, to whom checks may be drawn. 





Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s novel, “The 
Tory Lover,’’ will be published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., about September 20. 
It is at once the longest and the strongest 
book that Miss Jewett has yet written. A 
story of the Revolution, the stirring 
scenes and powerful passions of the time 
give it a highly dramatic character. Paul 
Jones figures picturesquely, and the ex- 
ploits of his Ranger on the seacoast of 
England lend a vivid light. The spirit of 
the epoch is finely reproduced. The Tory 
lover, Roger Wallingford, who became a 
patriot for love of Mary Hamilton, is a 
noble character, while Mary Hamilton 
herself is one of the most attractive hero- 
ines in modern fiction. The story will 
contain illustrations by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Woodbury, 





THE HELPING HAND 


In East Oakland, Cal., Mrs. F. M. Smith, 
a wealthy and generously disposed wo- 
man, has planned to help homeless girls 
by giving them home life and education. 
She has declared her intention of building 
ten cottages, each of which will accommo- 
date ten girls and be in charge of a ‘‘house 
mother,’’ The cottages will stand in a 
beautiful park, with trees, lawns and 
flower gardens aboutthem., The inmates 
of each cottage will constitute a separate 
family, the older girls helping to care for 
the younger ones: All will attend the 
public schools as other girls do, and will 
have their own outside diversions and 
friendships. Meantime they will also 
have in the home a thorough training in 
housework. As they reach a suitable 
age, each will receive special education in 
whatever trade or field of work she may 
select—teaching, dressmaking, millinery, 
typewriting, art, or music,—so that when 
she leaves the home each girl will be 
equipped to earn her own living. One of 
the most attractive characteristics of the 
undertaking is the lack of institutional 
restraint and the large individual freedom 
which it permits. 


A home for spinsters and widows will 
be founded in the near future in Evans- 
ville, Ill., if the wishes of the late Mrs. 
Fannie Carmody of that place are carried 
out.s Mrs. Carmody was a successful 
dressmaker there, making a large amount 
of money in the business, and through 
careful investment she acquired a fortune. 
Her husband has been equally successful 
in his business, and as the couple had no 
children, Mrs. Carmody left her property 
to him, with the suggestion that he found 
a home according to her plans. It is 
thought that Mrs. Carmody’s idea in en- 
dowing such an institution was born of 
her contact during her business career 
with so many maidens and widows, sub- 
jected to privations and suffering through 
lack of means or way to provide for them- 
selves, F. Me A 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ALABAMA CON- 
VENTION. 


The Alabama Cons citutional Convention 
on the 9th inst. reconsidered its action of 
the day before, and rejected the words, 
“and women taxpayers.’’ We copy from 
the Montgomery Advertiser's official re- 
port a summary of the speeches pro and 
con and the action taken. 

Mr. GREER, of Calhoun, moved to re- 
consider the vote whereby Section 11 as 
amended was adopted, and said: 

“TIT made the point yesterday afternoon 
that a man who has $500 worth of prop- 
erty and is a grand rascal, who hides be- 
hind his wife to keep from paying his 
debts by putting the property in her 
name, would have two votes, whereas a 
man with $500,000 worth of property who 
pays his honest obligations would have 
but one; and I make the point this morn- 
ing that a rascal with $5,000 worth of 
property who had six or seven daughters 
and a wife could give to each five or six 
hundred dollars’ worth of property, and 
would have eight or ten votes on the 
proposition. Some one suggests that a 
grand rascal will come along and marry 
the daughters, and that will make it still 
worse, because the grand rascals who 
married the daughters would vote, and 
the wives would vote, and there you 
would have fifteen or sixteen votes with 
that property against an honest man who 
owned five hundred thousand or a million 
dollars. No living man on earth has 
more respect or greater admiration or 
more regard for womanhood than I have. 
No man walks on God’s green earth that 
would want to see them develop higher 
and higher than myself, for good women 
are akin to the angels of heaven; but I in- 
sist that to put the suffrage in their hands 
would be to lower the standard of woman- 
hood, A gentleman on the floor of this 
Convention has a letter to be read that 
speaks ten thousand times louder, and in 
more thunderous tones than I could 
speak, and I yield part of my time to the 
gentleman from Lauderdale, Mr. O’Neal, 
to read that letter and submit some re- 
marks,”’ 

Mr. O’ Neal (Lauderdale)—This Conven- 
tion has shown by its course in the past 
that it is always ready to correct its ac- 
tion when convinced that an error has 
been committed. Earnestly impressed 
with this conviction and that the Conven- 
tion erred in adopting the amendment 
yesterday, I shall endeavor as briefly as 


| possible to present the reasons why I 


believe that we acted unwisely. We are 
bound to recognize, gentlemen of the Con- 
vention, that this is a complete departure 
from the custom which has existed in this 
State since its formation. It is a com- 
plete departure from the custom which 
has existed among English-speaking peo- 
ple since the foundation of government. 
The first effort in behalf of woman suf- 
frage was inaugurated by the A bolitionists 
of the North. They contended that under 
the Declaration of Independence and un- 
der the principle that there should be no 
taxation without representation, women 
were entitled to vote. That sentiment 
never had any existence in the South. 
After the close of the Civil War, it did re- 
ceive some favor from the Populist and 
Prohibition parties, but it has never been 
sanctioned by any of the great political 
parties of this country. The Democratic 
party always believed in the doctrine of 
no taxation without representation, but 
it believed that a woman was represented 
by her husband, by her sweetheart, by 
the gallantry of the men of the country. 
Mr. President, in no age in history did any 
people ever create an ideal of feminine 
loveliness, sweetness, purity, and moral 
beauty which surpassed that of the South, 
an ideal upon the contiuuation of which 
depends the preservation of the high civ- 
ilization that prevails in our section. 

Mr. Macdonald—I would like to inquire 
which sweetheart a woman is represented 
by? Most of them have a good many. 

Mr. O’Neal—All of them are represent- 
ed by all of them, They say, gentlemen, 
and the argument was gravely made yes- 
terday, that women should vote because 
there should be no taxation without rep- 
resentation. If that argument is sound, 
we ought to permit women to vote for 
county commissioners, in the elections of 
members of the Legislature that pass rev- 
enue bills imposing burdens of taxation 
upon the people. Theargament has been 
made for hundreds of years, and has never 
found any lodgment among the people of 
the South. Suppose you adopt this 
amendment—the next time you attend a 
banquet and the toast of the ladies is pre- 





sented, you can say, ‘‘Here is to the 
ladies, once our superiors, and now 
through the action of the Constitutional 
Convention of Alabama, our equals,” 
They are now our superiors, and when 
you pass a law of this kind you bring 
them down to the level of a man. It has 
been attempted in some of the States. It 
was attempted in Wyoming. They had 
women serving on the juries in some of 
the Western States, and what does a 
Western judge say on the subject?—that 
a defendant who was a man had no chance, 
was always convicted for crime unless he 
was guilty of murder, and then through 
sympathy he was frequently acquitted. 
Women will not vote. Take Minneapolis, 
Minn.: That city has a population of 
178,000, women have the right to vote on 
school matters and other things of that 
kind, and out of that large population 
only 300 voted. What would be the re- 
sult in Alabama? The result in Alabama 
will be that more negro women will vote 
than white women, 

Mr. Dent—May I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr, O’Neal—Certainly. 

Mr. Dent—Could not this provision be 
so fixed that only white women could 
vote? It would not be a violation of the 
Federal Constitution. I do not think that 
has any application except to males. 

Mr, O’Neal—I am of opinion that a pro- 
vision confining the right to vote to white 
women would be no violation of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments. But 
there are some comments made a thousand 
years ago by old Cato. If we pass a law 
of this kind, I fear the time might come 
when sentiments expressed here might be 
heard in Alabama, Cato the Elder says: 


If, Romans, every individual among us 
had made ict a rule to maintain the pre- 
rogative and authority of a husband with 
respect to his own wife, we should have 
less trouble with the whole sex. But 
now, our privileges, overpowered at home 
by female contumacy, are, even here in 
the forum, spurned and trodden under 
foot; and because we are unable to with- 
stand each separately, we now dread their 
collective body. I was accustomed to 
think it a fabulous and fictitious tale, 
that, in a certain island, the whole race of 
males was utterly expatriated by a con- 
spiracy of the women. But the utmost 
danger may be apprehended equally from 
either sex, if you suffer cabals and secret 
consultations to be held; scarcely, indeed, 
can 1 determine in my own mind whether 
the act itself, or the precedent it affords, 
is of more pernicious tendency. The lat- 
ter of these more particularly concerns us 
consuls and the other magistrates; the 
former, you, my fellow citizens; for, 
whether the measure proposed to your 
consideration be profitable to the State or 
not, is to be determined by you, who are 
to vote on this occasion. As to the out- 
rageous behavior of these women, wheth- 
er it be merely an act of their own, or 
owing to your instigations, Marcus Fun- 
danius and Lucius Valerius, it unques- 
tionably implies culpable conduct in mag- 
istrates. I know not whether it reflects 
greater disgrace on you, tribunes, or on 
the consuls; on you, certainly, if you have 
brought these women hither for the pur- 
pose of raising sedition; on us, if we suf- 
fer laws to be imposed on us by a seces- 
sion of women, as was done formerly by 
that of the common people. It was not 
without painful emotions of shame that I, 
just now, made my way into the forum 
through the midst of a band of women. 
Had I not been restrained by the respect 
for the modesty and dignity of some indi- 
viduals among them, rather than of the 
whole number, and been unwilling that 
they should be seen rebuked by a consul, 
I should not have refrained from saying 
to them: ‘‘What sort of practice is this, 
of running out into the public, besetting 
the streets, and addressing other women’s 
husbands? Could not each have made the 
same request to her husband at home? 

‘*Recollect all the institutions respect- 
ing the sex by which your forefathers re- 
strained them and subjected them to their 
husbands; and yet, even with the help of 
all these restrictions, they can scarcely be 
kept within bounds. If, then, you suffer 
them to throw these off one by one, to 
tear them all asunder, and, at last, to be 
set on an equal footing with yourselves, 
can you imagine that they will be any 
longer tolerable? Suffer them once to 
arrive at an equality with you, and they 
will from that moment become your supe- 
riors.’’"—Livy XXXIV., 2. 

The theory of Southern civilization has 
been that woman was queen of the house- 
hold and of the domestic circle. When- 
ever you depart from that principle you 
say to the fair women of the State, ‘“‘You 
must go out and mingle in politics, you 
must lobby with men on the streets for 
votes, you must lower the high standard 
that now prevails. When we go home at 
night tired from our business, we must sit 
down and discuss with our wives and 
daughters the question of taxation. And 
what will be the result inthis State? The 
complete destruction and overthrow of 
our cherished convictions as to woman’s 


(Continued on page 269.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL re- 
turned to Boston yesterday from her sum- 
mer’s outing at Martha’s Vineyard. 


Miss Jutta A, Pearce, of Kansas, has 
been appointed analyist of soil in the de- 
partment of agriculture, Washington, 


Dr. JOSEPHINE D, PrerreEr, of Chicago, 
is corresponding secretary of the National 
Association of Dentists. She is the only 
woman on the list of officers. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA is making the 
grandmother fashionable in London. It is 
reported that on her daily drive she usual- 
ly has one of her grandchildren with her, 
and now the fashionable English dames 
are lavishing attentions on the little ones, 


MARIE CORELLI, the authoress, has 
started a movement to organize Shakes- 
peare clubs over the entire world. She 
believes that such a federation would 
stimulate a wider and more intelligent 
reading of the great poet’s works, It is 
proposed to establish the headquarters of 
the organization at Stratford-on-Avon. 


Miss IMOGEN WALLACK, an American 
woman, who has studied in Paris for a 
year, passed the examination for a phar- 
macist, and has just opened up a large 
drug store in that city. The establish- 
ment is sumptuously fitted in modern 
style. Six male assistants are kept busy, 
Miss Wallack having met with instantane- 
ous success, 


Mrs. Mary C, C. Braprorp, of Colo- 
rado, will address the convention of the 
Maine State Woman Suffrage Association 
next October. She will be glad to make 
engagements to speak in Massachusetts on 
her way back to New York. Individuals 
or societies can address her at No. 404 
Seventeenth Avenue, Denver, Col. Itisa 
rare opportunity to secure a most inter- 
esting speaker. 


Mrs. LAURA ORMISTON CHANT, of Lon- 
don, Eng., has been speaking at numerous 
Chautauquas and summer assemblies, go- 
ing as far west as Lincoln, Neb. During 
the last two months she has travelled over 
20,000 miles and has not missed an ap- 
pointment, In July, Miss Laura Ormiston 
Chant, walking in the footsteps of her 
mother, addressed a great audience in 
London’s Crystal Palace, on the theme of 
“Amusements and Intoxicants,”’ 


Miss BELLE KEARNEY will begin next 
week a lecture campaign of three months, 
which will include North and South Da- 
kota, Iowa, Indiana, Nebraska, Oklaho- 
ma, Indian Territory, Texas, Arkansas, 
and Mississippi. She hopes to reach her 
home at Flora, in the last-named State, by 
Christmas. Her summer rest of six 
weeks was spent ip the delightful home of 
Mrs. Alice Peters, of Columbus, who, like 
her guest, is an ardent suffragist. Miss 
Kearney is a typical woman of the new * 
South, combining domestic tastes, grace, 
and refinement with wide views: and 
enlightened public spirit. 


Mrs. MARIoN A. McBripe, of Arling- 
ton, Mass., whose efforts are unremitting 
for the promotion of domestic science 
principles and methods, has been present- 
ed, by Mrs. John T. Patrick, of the Sea- 
board Air Line, with a tract of land at 
Pine Bluff, N. C., to be used for the erec- 
tion of a W. C. T. U. home for tired 
workers, and for women who want to put 
up Southern fruits for Northern markets. 
Mrs. McBride will have the Home bear 
the name of Mary A. Livermore, who has 
inspired the best work in all women 
whose lives she has touched. 


Miss MINNIE J. REyNOLDs, of Colorado, 
has done almost the entire work of the 
Travelling Library Committee since its 
formation. During the first year it was in 
her charge, as secretary of the committee, 
(the chairman living at a distance from 
Denver) and during the past year as chair- 
man Miss Reynolds made the motion in 
the Federation meeting to start the Trav- 
elling Libraries, and was responsible for 
the movement by which was secured the 
appropriation for the Denver district 
libraries. She was a member of the com- 
mittee from the Woman’s Club which se- 
cured the first appropriation for the State 
library, back in the early days of suffrage. 
It gives us pleasure to state these facts, 
because nearly everything that has been 
written about this work in the Denver 
press Miss Reynolds has written herself. 
She has time and again given full credit to 
everyone else connected with the work, 
but has never mentioned her own connec- 
tion with it. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN COLORADO. 

Dr. Minnie C. T. Love, of Denver, at 
the Colorado Springs Woman's Congress, 
made the following interesting statement 
of facts. 

Previous to 1881, when registration be- 
gan according to the new law, only three 
or four women physicians had braved the 
wilds of the West. Dr Avery, now in 
California, was probably the first woman 
to practice regular medicine in the terri- 
tory, coming here early in the "70s, The 
first record I find of any mention of the 
existence of the then anomalous being 
known as the woman doctor, is in the 
minutes of the State Medical Society at 
its seventh annual meeting in I877. Dr. 
Parker moved that a committee of two be 
appointed to report on the subject of the 
practice of medicine by females and their 
recognition by the medical profession of 
Colorado. This motion carried, but the 
committee was very non-committal in its 


report. In 1881, Drs, Mary Barker Bates, 
Root, Anderson, and Avery were admit- 
ted to membership in the Arapahoe 
County Medical Society. Dr. Eleanor 


Lawney has the distinction of having 
been the first woman to be graduated in 
the State by the Denver University in 
Probably the first public recogni- 
tion of woman in medicine in the State 
was the appointment of Dr. Mary B. Bates 
to the staff of the Women’s and Children’s 
Ilospital in 1885. Dr. Lawney served in 
1889-90 on St. Luke’s Hospital staff. 

The decade just closed has witnessed 
the advancement of women in medicine 
to a fairly satisfactory degree, All of the 
medical schools of the State matriculate 
and graduate young women upon the 
same terms as young men, Following the 
good example set by the two hospitals 
previously mentioned, the Florence Crit- 
tenden Home since its organization has 
appointed women. Owing to the pecu- 
liar needs of the work it is thought best 
by the executive board to have the visit- 
ing staff composed entirely of women. 
For the same reasons the State Home for 
Girls has employed only women to attend 
to its inmates. The Mothers’ and Cbil- 
dren’s Hospital, the Deaconess’s Home, 
now closed, the Denver Flower Mission 
Medical Staff, and the W. C. T. U. Mis- 
sion Dispensary have all appointed wom- 
en physicians. When the State Hospital 
for the Insane was reorganized, two years 
ago, provision was made for the employ- 
ment of a resident medical woman. 

During Dr. Munn’s incumbency as 
health commissioner of Denver, women 
were employed as medical inspectors. 
The present health officer of Denver has 
appointed, among others, women as pub- 
lic school inspectors. 

While there are, so far as I know, no 
women entitled to be called professor, 
there are several lecturing in the medical 
schools of the State. Arapahoe County 
Hospital is, I believe, the only one in the 
State where women are admitted as in- 
ternes upon the same terms as men. Hos- 
pital training goes far toward establishing 
self-confidence and overcoming the natu- 
ral timidity of women, and it is to be 
hoped that soon all hospitals will receive 
them as internes. The medical societies 
of the State admit women to membership 
upon the same terms as men. A hospital 
for women and children, to be managed 
by medical women entirely, was recently 
incorporated in Denver. Professional 
women realize that the modern hospital 
is a means of greater growth and oppor- 
tunity, and that such opportunity is the 
need and demand of the women practising 
in the State. Of civic honors medical 
women have had their fair share. In ‘93 
the writer was appointed to fill an unex- 
pired term on the State Board of Charities 
and Correction and Pardons. Dr. Beaver 
succeeded, and Dr. Lawney is now serv- 
ing her second term upon the first-men- 
tioned board. Dr. Barry, of Peubloy be- 
sides serving two terms as county physi- 
cian of that county, also served a term in 
the State Legislature. Dr. Beere was for 
three years superintendent of the State 
Home for Children. 

Dr. Mary Barker Bates served two terms 
as a member of school district No. 1. 
‘The records of the State Examining Board 
show that 160 regular women physicians 
have located in the State, aside from a 
large number respresenting other schools 
of practice. They are scattered all over 
the State, and are meeting with much en- 
couragement, notwithstanding an unrea- 
soning prejudice against them. Their 
work ranks well with the young men who 
have been graduated with them; it is con- 
scientious and painstaking. When one 
remembers that decades, not centuries, 
represent the time that the profession has 
been open to women, we must surely feel 
encouraged. The magnificent impetus 
given to the higher education of women 
during the past ten years must result in 
the placing of well-trained women physi- 
cians everywhere in the foremost ranks of 
those who administer to the sick and suf- 
fering women and children of the world. 


1887. 





While in a sense it may be true that there 
is ‘‘no sex in medicine,’’ modern progress 
is demanding women for women in all 
diseases peculiar to their sex, and we 
may safely predict that two departments 
of the medical profession which the fu- 
ture will find closed to the male practi- 
tioner are those of obstetrics and gyne- 
cology. 


oo oo 


JOSEPH COOK VS. BOSTON ART MUSEUM. 
The last blow struck by the late Dr. Jo- 
seph Cook, one of the best equipped all- 
around reformers this country has devel- 
oped, was against the pagan nudities of 
the Boston Museum of Art, where numer- 
ous masculine statues, copied from dying 
Greece and Rome, are exhibited without 
even the fig leaf that is usually conceded 
to modesty, and are copied in the pres- 
ence of visitors by art students of this 
city. One of these figures, evenin Naples, 
is shown only in a gallery reserved from 
the gaze of women and children, by way 
of exhibiting ‘‘the depths of Satan’’ into 
which the heathen temples of Venus de- 
scended. Mr. Eben Bumstead, a local 
Christian citizenship leader, supported by 
Bishop Mallalieu and others have pro- 
tested against the International Y. M.C, A. 
Jubilee Convention accepting an invita- 
tion to hold a reception for young men 
and their lady friends in such a place, 
The following letter, hitherto unpub- 
lished, came after the other protests had 
been published, and is now given, with 
the emphasis of his subsequent death, as 
the warning of a man of wide culture 
against ‘tart for art’s sake’’ that puts 
beauty above duty, which has been con- 
temporaneous with the moral, physical 
and political decline of Babylon, Greece, 
{ome and France. 
Cuiirr SEAT, TICONDEROGA, N.Y., | 
JUNE 11, 1901. § 
Such a protest as your letter of June 8, 
just received emphatically calls for, I re- 
joice to join in supporting and I have 
telegraphed accordingly. For several 
months I have been in a state of indigna- 
tion on this topic and am glad to have a 
chance to express myself, It is a disgrace 
that such a protest needs to be made in 
the city of Boston, but it would be a 
greater disgrace not to make one. 
Yours truly, JoserPH CooK, 





BIRTHPLACE OF THE STARS AND STRIPES 


PHILADELPHIA, AUG, 14, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

At last I have fulfilled the desire of my 
childish heart; I have visited the birth- 
place of the Stars and Stripes, being at 
once invited into the back parlor behind 
the shop, where our first president sat 
down and drew the design for the flag. 

At first thought it would seem as if the 
Stars and Stripes had always been in ex- 
istence; but in point of fact the Mayflower 
came sailing over here under a flag bor- 
rowed from King James of England; and 
it was a hundred years after that before 
America had a flag of her own. The col- 
onists who settled our country, so we are 
told, set up a number of different banners 
to distinguish local divisions of territory, 
companies of trogps, and so on; but the 
flag of Great Britain floated above all 
these. At the battle of Lexington the 
American soldiers did not have colors of 
their own to fight under; and at the battle 
of Bunker Hill, while there were several 
streamers of varied colors apportioned 
among the colonists, they had no distinc- 
tive flag of their own. 

But the time for our national emblem 
at last came! In June, 1776, General 
Washington, Robert Morris, and Hon. 
George Ross drew up a plan for a flag, 
and carried it to Mrs. Betsy Ross to be 
made. She lived at 239 Arch Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., the very city where inde- 
pendence was declared, 

Mrs. Ross carried on the business of 
upholstering; her husband was killed 
while guarding some military stores man- 
ufactured by his brother for the defense 
of the colonies, and she continued the 
business he followed. 

It has been remarked, that to follow our 
flag from its birth until to-day would be 
to write a history which stands absolutely 
alone. So far as the red and white stripes 
are concerned, the first flag was similar 
to the flag of to-day, but instead of our 
forty-five stars placed in rows on the blue 
field in the corner, there were in those 
days but thirteen stars, as there were thir- 
teen colonies, and these were arranged in 
a circle. 

In his design for the flag General Wash- 
ington had drawn six-pointed stars; but 
instead of that kind of a star, which was 
England’s way of making it, Mrs. Ross 
thought the French five-pointed star pre- 
ferable. After due consideration, our first 
president to be, agreed with her. He sat 
down in the back parlor behind the shop, 
where visitors are to-day being received, 
and drew the design over again in five- 
pointed stars, and a year later Congress 
formally adopted the flag officially as the 
flag of the United States. Mrs. Ross, 
having done her work so well, was made 
flag maker to the nation. 





Three years. ago, numerous attempts 
having been made to remove the house on 
Arch Street—this relic of the Revolution 
—to other cities, a number of patriotic 
gentlemen adopted a plan whereby this 
landmark, associated with one of the most 
memorable incidents of our early history, 
should be saved for future generations. 
Accordingly, the American Flag House 
and Betsy Ross Memorial Association was 
formed, and its members are found wher- 
ever Americans dwell. By making it na- 
tional in its scope, the pennies of the peo- 
ple, to the amount of $25,000, have saved 
the old Flag House, and it will remain in 
Philadelphia, ‘‘where it rightfully be- 
langs, there to be held in trust for the 
nation,’’ and the fund for the national 
Memorial to Betsy Ross may now be 
started. Each member of the association 
has the distinction of being represented 
on the Roll of Honor, which will ever be 
kept in the Flag Room. 

Admiral Dewey’s name is among the 
rest. He was at sea, on board the Flag- 
ship Olympia, off the coast of Singapore, 
Asia, when he signified his intention to 
help save the old Flag House. To further 
show his appreciation he sent to the birth- 
place of the Stars and Stripes a remnant 
of the flag that was carried in the battle 
of Manilla Bay. It has been framed, and 
now hangs on the wall to the left as you 
enter the back parlor behind the shop, 
which retains the same look and appear- 
ance it presented the day our first Presi- 
dent sat down there, and drew the design 
for the flag which from the day of its 
creation to the present time has never 
been trailed in the dust. 

GRETA BRYAR. 





LETTER FROM JAPAN. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 
OSAKA, JAPAN, JULY, 6, 1901. 

I wish personally to thank you for the 
space you gave the article concerning the 
conditions I found at Honolulu. My soul 
was stirred, as it never had been before, 
and I say this after having visited almost 
every heathen country of earth and look- 
ing into the social conditions everywhere. 
You will never regret the space given, 
when you know that through the agita- 
tion of the press, in which you so kindly 
took part, the vile den is overthrown, and 
the stockade is a thing of the past. 

Three hundred women have now at 
least the right to claim their own bodies 
as their cwn personal property, and with- 
draw from what became a State-fostered 
“industry.’’ The officials of the territory, 
who are probably as corrupt a set of men 
as ever bartered public morals for a price, 
were not the movers in the reform, but 
were forced to action by orders from 
Washington. Atany rate, you know that 
you have lent the influence of your paper 
to as righteous a cause as ever called for 
human aid, 

I am studying social questions in Japan, 
and also the status of women. The past 
history of woman and her position is 
something wonderful. Many new laws 
have been recently enacted and there is a 
great stiron the woman question gener- 
ally. JESSIE ACKERMAN, 





SUFFRAGE ARTICLES IN ILLINOIS NEWS- 
PAPERS. 


CuIcaGo, ILL., AuG. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

During the hot weather when little else 
can be done in suffrage work, we have 
been making an effort in Illinois to secure 
promises from more newspapers to print 
our suffrage articles, Thinking that other 
States might be encouraged by our moder- 
ate success, I will tell you how we did it. 
We took a new paper directory showing 
circulation, and sent letters to all papers 
in the State with a circulation of 1,000 or 
more, where we thought there was a pos- 
sibility of suffrage matter being accept- 
able. In each letter we explained the 
plan of sending articles free, weekly. We 
enclosed two samples of articles; one the 
kind Mars. Babcock sends out, the other 
one relating to Illinois matters, or written 
by Illinois women. An addressed postal 
card was enclosed for reply. We have 
had 56 favorable replies, and there are 
more to be heard from, as the last of our 
letters only went out last week. We wrote 
to over 700 papers, so our percentage of 
favorable replies was not very great. 
Some of the replies expressed the editor's 
sympathy with our work, but stated that 
the owners of the paper did not allow 
politics to be discussed. To the few who 
replied that they disapproved of women 
voting, we sent argumentative answers, 
hoping to reclaim them from the error of 
their ways. This addition to our newspa- 
per list has brought us up to 143 papers 
now taking suffrage articles in Illinois. 

A few days ago a conferenee was held 
in Evanston between the presidents and 
some of the officers of the Wisconsin and 
Illinois Suffrage Associations to plan for 
greater efficiency in our work, and for co- 
operation between the two States. Mrs. 
Brown’s suggestion was to exchange 


13, 1901. 





speakers at State conventions, and help 
each other in organizing work. Mrs. 
Harbert suggested a joint conference 
between the legislative committees of 
both States, at which should be invited 
the legislative committees of all other 
woman’s organizations in the two States. 
A united womanhood working for the 
cause of women will surely accomplish 
much. These plans will doubtless be ac- 
cepted by the executive committees of 
these States. 
CATHARINE WAuGH McCULLOCH. 


KEEP THE BABY. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The letter of Lillian Freeman Clarke in 
your paper of July 27 meets with a warm 
response in my heart, and moves me to 
send the story of a case in point. 

When I lived in New Jersey, a Swedish 
girl worked for me, whose sister, an un- 
married mother, was wet nurse in a 
neighboring family. Her own child was 
boarded at a farm-house about two miles 
out. The mother and the sister who lived 
with me went often to visit the child, 
carrying him clothing, toys, ete. 

I was a member of the New Jersey 
Children’s Home Society, and the woman 
in whose employ the mother was, asked 
me to try to find a home for the child, 
but I was not willing to do so. 

When the child was about three years 
old the mother was married to a man who 
knew all the circumstances. Through 
the sister I heard from them occasionally, 
and always that ‘ther husband thinks 
everything of the boy.’’ The last thing 
I heard was that another child had been 
born to the once unhappy mother, and 
that her husband said he did not know 
any difference in his feeling towards the 
two children. 

It is not to be supposed that every case 
of unmarried motherhood would turn out 
as well as this, even if the mother keeps 
the child, but from what I know of this 
girl it is easy for me to believe that with. 
out the tiny hands holding her back, she 
would have walked in more dangerous 
paths. To my mind the saving grace of 
motherhood can hardly be over-estimated. 

CELIA B, WHITEHEAD, 

Denver, Col., Aug. 15, 1901. 





WOMEN STUDYING BOTANY. 

‘*There is a marked increase in the num- 
ber of women studying botany,” says a 
writer inthe New York Sun. ‘In at least 
two towns adjacent to New York there 
are classes of this sort. The members are 
all adult women long out of school and 
some of them mothers. A middle-aged 
woman, long a botany student and con- 
tributor to gardening and horticultural 
journals, is the teacher and leader for one 
of these classes. The other is largely 
composed of the alumni of a first-rank 
girls’ school, a professor of botany and 
forestry guide, and the instructor for their 
jaunts. 

“The main reason for women becoming 
serious students of botany is because of 
the increased opportunity of making use 
of their knowledge. The botany teacher 
is much more in demand than she ever 
was before in this country. Women, too, 
are working either as students or em- 
ployees in every botanical garden in the 
country.”’ 





FEDERATION ART COMMITTEE REPORT. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., AuG. 12, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Art Committee of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs desires, through 
its first publication in the new century, to 
present a concise report of what is being 
done by skilled women in certain definite 
lines of the fine and applied arts. When 
massed together, it presents a volume of 
actual accomplishment that has weight 
and dignity, and commands respectful at- 
tention. Its effect on the producer is to 
encourage the woman who wishes to work 
along artistic lines, by recording the suc- 
cess of those already thus engaged. It 
will be a guide in indicating what veins 
are already open, and how they have been 
worked, 

In drawing attention to the activity of 
women in the applied arts, the committee 
hopes to give fresh emphasis to the value 
and beauty of the articles they produce, 
and indirectly lead to the opening of new 
markets for them. The application of 
art to handicraft opens unnumbered ave- 
nues of delightful occupation to women 
of refinement and education. Originality 
has no wider field than that in which the 
ideal is to add beauty to the household 
with each object of utility introduced. 
Here the amateur may employ the culti- 
vation resulting from a life of opportunity 
and leisure, or the wage-earner may enter 
the lists to obtain an income from a con- 
genial work. 

In view of women’s late appearance in 
the higher walks of creative art, emphasis 
of her contribution is permissible, both 





for the stimulus of women already ep. 
rolled as artists, and for the encourage. 
ment of others hesitating to add them. 
selves to the number of those who conse. 
crate their lives to the creation of beauty 
through the united labor of head and 
hand, Ata later stage one chronicle wil] 
record the art history of man and woman, 
without distinction of sex. 

One of the encouraging features of our 
study of woman’s status in the arts to-day 
is the fact that we find our space inade- 
quate for even brief mention of a large 
part of the admirable art work now pro. 
duced by women, 

Accompanying are reports on architec. 
ture, sculpture, glass mosaics, bookbind- 
ing, leather work, home weaving, Indian 
arts and crafts, landscape gardening, 
ceramics, photography, and painting, pre- 
pared by eminent women in each specified 
field. 

The Committee will gladly respond to 
requests for suggestions and directions for 
schoolroom decoration and for lists of 
suitable works of art for schoolrooms. It 
will furnish clubs with suggestions for 
the study of the history of art, and of lit. 
erature as illustrated by art. Topics pre- 
sented in this report will have due place 
in the art programme of the next meeting 
of the General Federation. It is suggest- 
ed that federated clubs devote one or 
more meetings immediately following a 
Biennial to a report and discussion of the 
most interesting papers of the Biennial. 

ELLEN T. Brockway, Chairman. 

13 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE SUBLIME PORTE VS. WOMANKIND. 


In a recent ‘‘Marquise de Fontenoy let- 
ter’? in the Chicago Tribune, that charm- 
ing correspondent calls attention to an 
extraordinary decree lately issued by the 
Sultan of Turkey, which will drive, she 
thinks, the “last nail into his own coffin.”’ 
So far, the hardest man among all the 
sovereigns of earth to nail up in his coffin 
has been this selfsame Sultan of Turkey, 
albeit that, during the more than twenty- 
five years of his reign, he has been the 
subject of countless attempts at assassina- 
tion. After each one of them he has 
popped up out of his sarcophagus, lively 
as a jack-in-the-bqx, sardonically to smite 
off the heads of his enemies. 

Thus far, however, it has been with 
men only that the Sultan has had to deal. 
Now, at last, he has ventured to lay his 
sacrilegious hand on women, a very differ- 
ent hornets’ nest to stir up, as all states- 
men of wide experience know full well. 
Even in the Commander of the Faithful’s 
own favored Mahometan land, has it not 
for centuries been the habitual custom 
with every astute judge, on taking his 
seat to preside over an especially snarled 
up criminal case, that he shall begin with 
smilingly rubbing his hands and, as he 
looks around over the court, sarcastically 
putting the question, ‘‘Who was she?’ 
Well, who she was, the Sultan seems at 
last in a fair way of finding out. 

But to proceed to the fatal, nail-in-the- 
coffin decree the Sultan of the Sublime 
Porte has been infatuated enough to 
promulgate. 

It is well known to all intelligent people 
that, during the last twenty years of con- 
stantly growing intercourse between the 
nations of the Orient and the Occident, a 
great many things have been introduced 
to the knowledge of Eastern races besides 
Bibles, Krupp cannon, missionaries, 
American dentists, Herbert Spencer, 
emulsion of cod-liver oil, and German 
drill sergeants. But these last innova- 
tions were held to affect only the surface 
of things. They were but a breeze ruf- 
fling the superficial skin of the mighty 
ocean, and never disturbing its vast un- 
derlying ground swell. In all Mahometan 
lands, at least, one sacred institution, one 
divinely ordained refuge from the cares 
and miseries of earth, one revealed sym- 
bolic type of the joys in store for the 
faithful in the paradise beyond, had re- 
mained unsmirched by touch of infidel 
finger. This inner sanctuary, so far un- 
profaned by invading sacrilegious foot, 
was, of course, the harem. 

Alas! to his consternation, the Com- 
mander of the Faithful has suddenly 
waked up to the consciousness that this 
inner shrine, this holy of holies, has been 
profaned. Ideas have been introduced 
into it utterly subversive of those specifi- 
cally revealed to Allah’s supreme prophet 
-—ideas so monstrous that they would 
make each separate hair on the prophet’s 
head to stand on end. And all this has 
come about as insidiously as the gliding 
of the serpent into the original garden of 
Eden, to leave the trail of his slime over 
every flower and fruit. Worse than all, 
it is through man’s own infatuated weak- 
ness as guardian Adam, man’s own in- 
credible fatuity in despising the experi- 
ences of the ages, that this menace of a 
second, and yet worse, ‘‘Fall’’ has been 
precipitated. 

For some years past, so it would seem, 
a great deal of social intercourse has been 
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rmitted between European women and 
the hitherto strictly secluded Aminas and 
Fatimas of the seraglio. European gov- 
ernesses, mantaumakers, nurses, teachers, 
maids, and female doctors have been 
freely installed within the sacred pre- 
cincts—brazen creatures, contumaciously 
appearing on the public streets with un- 
covered faces—who have destroyed the 
last instinct of modesty in their more sen- 
sitively shrinking sisterhood of the Orient. 
French has been taught, and French nov- 
els read by the wholesale. Worth dresses 
have been imported from Paris, and for- 
eign fashion plates, in which unblushing 
young women, their dresses seemingly as 
miraculously sustained in the air, to pre- 
vent falling down from their busts and 
arms, as the sacred stone in Mecca, are 
seen familiarly conversing with equally 
unblushing young men at ambassadorial 
balls. Crowning pest of all, certain 
American women have had the effrontery 
insiduously to introduce into once peace- 
ful zenanas pamphlets embodying reports 
of female clubs, female suffrage societies, 
female mullahs openly holding forth in 
the mosques of their native land. 

The result of all this, declares the Sul- 
tan, can easily be pictured out. Certain 
of the ‘‘more advanced” of the infatuated 
beings in the harem no longer see the 
type of the guardian angel in the black 
eunuch commissioned of heaven to keep 
them under lock and key. Certain others 
think they have what they call minds, 
which they want to have improved. 
Still others crave liberty to go freely 
abroad, with faces stark naked, as their 
European sisters do, In vain has the bas- 
tinado been applied. In vain have num- 
bers of the ring-leaders been sewn up in 
gunny bags and thrown into the Bospho- 
rus. On all sides the mania spreads. 

For these reasons, then, is it that the 
Sultan has been driven to a public procla- 
mation that henceforth Mahometan wom- 
en are strictly forbidden all kinds of 
social intercourse with European women, 
to have them in their employ, or to come 
in contact with them in-any way. They 
are to shrink from them with the same 
horror as from victims of the plague, lest 
they should be subjected to the contagion 
of ideas utterly subversive of the revealed 
doctrines of the prophet. For, with the 
Sultan, this is a profoundly religious 
question of the faith. As head of the 
Mahometan church all over the globe, his 
decree carries with it more than the au- 
thority of a decree from the Vatican. 
Were another type of womanhood evolved 
from that out of which, by special revela- 
tion, Mahomet himself selected thirteen, 
—to serve as beatific symbol on earth of 
yet more enhanced privileges beyond,— 
who would ever care to give his life for the 
faith and be wafted away to the joys of 
Paradise? The blood of the martyrs would 
soon cease to be the seed of the church? 

Now, it is easy enough for Puritan-bred 
New England people, especially women, 
to think to ridicule, flout, snap their fin- 
gers at such an edict as this. In reality, 
it is an awfully serious matter. It marks 
a new historical epoch in the great world 
drama. It is an edict far more wide- 
reaching than any that Hildebrand ever 
launched against Henry IV. It deepens 
the sense of awe with which every 
thoughtful mind must look on at the 
stupendous changes to be wrought out 
through this new vital contact of Occident 
and Orient. It is a flinging down of the 
gage of a battle between Western and 
Eastern ideas throughout the whole realm 
of the question of the nature and destiny 
of woman. Involving, as it does, the 
earthly fate of millions on millions, it will 
—in this great whispering gallery the 
modern world is fast becoming—be sure 
to grow into a stupendous sex issue, 
drawing into its vortex floods of passion, 
whether in the way of pity, wrath, or 
martyr-spirit.— Boston Herald. 





HUMOROUS. 


Stout Gent—Well, sir, I'm a self-made 
man. I began life asa barefooted boy. 

Thin Gent—Well, as far as I can make 
out, I wasn’t born wth shoes on, either.— 


Moonshine. 
Mrs. Kingley—The dressmaker says she 


won’t make me another gown unless you 
pay her bill. 


Mr. Kingley—That’s good of her. God 
bless her!—Life. 
Yellow-Fever Culec—Anopheles, have 


you sent your bill into Jones yet? 
J. Malarious Anopheles—No, he has only 
received my note.—Life. 


‘‘T heard you ask Sis for a piece of her 
hair, and I’ve got you a bit!”’ 

“Indeed; she gave you this for me?”’ 

‘No; I got it when she was out of the 
room!’’—Tit-Bits, 


Mistress—Now, Bridget, there is one 
thing I must insist upon. If you break 
anything, I want you to come and tell me 
at once. 

Bridget—Sure, ma’am, I can’t be run- 
nin’ ter ye every minute of the day.— 
Brooklyn Life. 


An Irish farmer went into an 
monger’s shop to buy a scythe. 


iron- 
After 





HOW'S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & Trvuax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, Kinnan & Marvin, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Testimo- 
nials sent free. Price 75c. per bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


serving him the shopman asked him f he 
would buy a bicycle. 
‘*What is that?’’ queried the Irishman. 
“It’s a machine to ride about the town 
on.”’ 
‘“‘And, shure, what might the price of 
it be?”’ 
“Fifteen pounds.”’ 
“I'd rather see fifteen pounds in a cow.”’ 
‘*But what a fool you would look riding 
round the town on the back of a cow!”’ 
“Shure, now,” replied the Irishman, 
“not half such a fool as I’d look trying to 
milk a bicycle!’’— Tit-Bits. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THREE O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING. 


BY R. 8. PALFREY. 


What do the robins whisper about 


From their homesin the elms and birches 2 


I’ve tried to study the riddle out; 
But still in my mind is many a doubt, 
In spite of deep researches. 


While over the world is silence deep, 

In the twilight of early dawning, 
They begin to chirp and twitter and peep, 
As if they were talking in their sleep, 

At three o'clock in the morning. 


Perhaps the little ones stir and complain 
That it’s time to be up and doing; 

And the mother-bird sings a drowsy strain 

To coax them back to their dreams again, 
Though distant cocks are crowing. 


Or do they tell secrets that should not be 
heard ; 
By mortals listening and prying? 
Perhaps we might learn from some whisper- 
ing word 
The best way to bring up a bird 
Or the wonderful art of flying. 


It may be they speak of an autumn day 
When, with many a feathered roamer, 
Under the clouds so cold and gray, 
Over the hills they take their way 
In search of the vanished summer. 


It may be they gossip from nest to nest, 
Hidden and leaf-enfolded ; 

For do we not often hear it confessed 

When a long-kept secret at last is guessed, 
That ‘‘a little bird has told it?” 


Perhaps; but the question is wrapped in 
doubt, 
They give me no hint or warning. 
Listen, and tell me if you find out 
What do the robins talk about 
At three o’clock in the morning? 
—Every Other Sunday. 





THE “LITTLE WILD HEN’S” RUSE. 


BY ROE L. HENDRICK, 


‘*Papa,’’? cried Floyd, running breath- 
lessly up to his father, who sat reading on 
the cool veranda at Hillsdale Farm, ‘‘O 
papa, there’s a poor little wild hen down 
at the edge of the creek meadow, and I 
guess she’s got a lot of little peep chick- 
ens, and I’m sure they’ll starve to death! 
She’s a little bit of a speckled, plump hen, 
with almost no neck; and one wing is 
broken, I’m sure, for she tried so hard to 
fly, and didn’t get on atall. And I think 
she has tiny peep chickens, because 
Cousin John said ’most a month ago, 
when we first came to grandpapa’s, that 
she had a nest somewhere in the swale 
beyond the meadow.”’ 

“Oh, ho!’ said papa, laying aside his 
book with a very sober face, but with a 
funny twinkle in his eye. ‘So John told 
you about her! Did he say she was a 
partridge?”’ 

*‘No, that wasn’t the word; it’s shorter 
than that. Why, you know, papa; she’s 
the little hen that keeps saying ‘Bob 
White! Bob White!’ almost every after- 
noon and evening.”’ 

‘*Yes, I know now,’’ said papa, smiling. 
‘Her name is Mrs. Quail. But it’s her 
mate, my boy, that says ‘Bob White!’ She 
has been too busy lately hatching her 
chicks to say anything. But who could 
have been cruel enough to break her 
wing? Let us go and see.”’ 

They walked briskly across the sweet- 
smelling meadow grass until almost in the 
shade of the wooded strip beyond, Then 
they went more slowly and cautiously till 
Floyd pointed out the spot where he had 
seen timid Mrs. Quail. She was not there, 
but as they walked forward into the 
woods very softly, and speaking in whis- 
pers, she suddenly darted from a clump 
of ferns almost beneath their feet. 

With a whir she shot a few feet into the 





air and wheeled to the left, but before 
going a rod she fell to the ground with 
one wing outstretched, and fluttered 
along, crying, as if in great pain. 

*“O papa,’’ Floyd exclaimed, almost in 
tears, ‘‘don’t let’s scare her any more! 
See how it hurts the poor thing!”’ 

**Very well,” said papa, “‘let us go this 
other way, to the right, and look care- 


-fully under every leaf and beside all the 


stones. 
chicks.” 

They moved slowly away; but instead 
of hurrying off in the opposite direction, 
as she had started, the mother quail came 
nearer, tried to fly a second time, and 
again fell with a broken wing—only it 
was the right one this time instead of the 
left, which had been outstretched before. 
Her actions seemed to say, “If you want 
to catch anybody, catch me. I’m wound- 
ed, and can’t get away.”’ 

But the two intruders kept right on 
searching, and all at once the father 
whispered: ‘“‘Quick, my boy, come here 
just as quietly as you can!”’ 

Floyd crawled swiftly to his side, and 
peeped under his arm. There were three 
grayish-brown stones in a row,—at least 
the two outside ones were stones, but on 
looking close it could be seen that the 
round ball cuddled between them had a 
downy surface with mottled lines set close 
together. And right in the centre were 
two bright eyes that no one ever saw in a 
stone. It was a baby quail, and not more 
than two or three days old, but sharper at 
playing hide-and-seek than a boy or girl 
of a thousand times that age. 

Papa and Floyd watched it for five min- 
utes, but the little chap did not stir a 
feather. All this time the anxious moth- 
er kept calling and fluttering about only a 
few yards away. Her wing was not 
broken, as Floyd’s papa had known from 
the first; it simply was a pretty trick that 
many wild, feathered mothers employ to 
lure enemies away from their young. 

After a little time Floyd whispered 
**Good-by”’ to the chick, and the two went 
quietly away, sure that as soon as they 
were gone the wildwood family would be 
speedily reunited.— Youth’s Companion. 


GloucesteR 


‘‘North Shore Route!’’ 


And CAPE ANN! 


Stanch, spacious, modern steel steamers, Cape 
Ann and City of Gloucester, leave North side 
Central Wharf, foot of State Street station stairs, 
Elevated road, Boston, weather right, Week 
Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M. and 4.45 P. M. 

Leave Gloucester 3 and 7.30 A. M.and 2.15 P.M. 

Sundays, leave Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 5 30 
P. M. Leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A.M. 
and 3.15 P. M. 

(No 3 A. M. Boat from Gloucester Monday.) 

Complete equipment. Columbus Orchestra 
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ROUND TRIP, 75c. : 
Single Fare 50c. 50-Trip Book $12.50. : 
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E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
BOSTON & GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT CO, 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
» 435-4 Tr t 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 


The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 


Maybe we can find some of her 
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ping. a a a o 
Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 





Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 


Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony fom —_ = have —— 
Suffrage. ress et ee » 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








Boston & Albany R. R. 


N. Y.C. & H. KR. R. BR. Co., Lessee. 
Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 





B. & A. R.R. to Albany, N. Y.C. &£H.R. RR. R. 
To Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
Return same way. 





ACCOUNT OF 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 


May Ist to Nov. ist, lool. 


Class B Class © 
816,00 $12.00 






EDUCATIONAL. 


The DeMerritte School 


553 Boylston Street 
Boston 


Prepares boys for College, the scientific schools, 

and gives a thorough ih course. 
The School reopens - 23d in the Hunt. 
untington Avenue. 


ington Chambers, 32 
Address, Epwitn De Menrirre, Principal. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medica) school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 





| 


8. Framingham. 15. 11.60 
Worcester eee 11.00 
Palmer..... eeeeececes 10.50 
Springfield........... 10.00 
MEBcecccece cococcese 10.50 
Winchendon 10.50 
Templeton........... 10.50 
BERGE cccccccccccccccce 10.50 | 
Westfield... 10.00 
Pittsfield... 9.00 
North Adam 9.00 
Chatham... 7.00 | 





Class A—On sale daily, and good for passage, in 
either direction, May 1st to Oct. 28th, final limit 
Nov. 2d,and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional charges for such accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, and good for fifteen (15) 
days including date of sale, and for continuous 
passage only in each direction; and are non- 
transferable, requiring signature of purchaser, 
and must be stamped by agent at Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls before same will be good for re- 
turn passage. Good in Pullman Cars on pay- 
ment of additional charges for such accommo- 
dations. 

Class C—On sale daily, and good for eight (8) days 
including date of sale, and for continuous pas- 
nee in each direction, and on day coach train 
only. Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Draw- 
ins Room Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, 
and require signature of purchaser, and must 
be stamped by agent at Buffalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return passage. 
From May 1 and until the schedule is in effect, 
€lass C tickets will be good going only on Train 
No. 7, leaving Boston at 8.30 A. M.. and return- 
ing on Trains No. 18 or No. 14, leaving Buffalo 
at 7.24 or 8.10 A. M., poepestiver. 

A. 8. HANSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 
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Exceptional laboratory and clinical facill- 
ties, a Anny ny of 20,000 patients being annually. 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901, 


nen examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L,. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 


a 
MEDICAL REGISTER. 














PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 


| Woman’s Medical College ot Pa, 


| 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum, 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,JBox 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 





in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. 0. ERNST 


of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfield Republi- 
can, 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understandiog of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have iu the library 
a, ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and consci- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
n regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


Budget. 
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The Law of Married Women Tufts College Medical 
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School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 


Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M, D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 








OFF’"R AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENEKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.—Boston | Ratlway say the name Yellowstone 


| National Park is one to conjure with, 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both | thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 


interesting and instructive. Women certain] 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no 
themselves than by the use of this book.—CAr 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. ose whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women oven wnere, will rejoice in the ap- 
yea of so able a champion.— American Law 

eview. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 


14B St., Bost 





A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 





Y! wonders of that wonderful Wonderland, 
leasanter way of gear om J , Next July the railways will make exceed- 
“| ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 


example, 859.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C. E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
J.eague map folder, you will see the 
necessity of buying your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 


’ NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 
Wagon calls daily in 


ood. Brookline e 


proper and Longwood, 





'49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELBPHONE Ne. 1973. 





JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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WASHINGTON ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Washington State Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold its Annual Meeting 
in Tacoma Sept. 10. A full attendance of 
friends throughout the State is invited. 





BUFFALO WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONFERENCE 


New York, Av6. 20, 1901. 

After what seemed a discouraging out- 
look for the National Woman Suffrage 
Conference, to be held in Buffalo, Sept. 
9 and 10, owing to the uncertainty attend- 
ing the movements of many of those asked 
to share the responsibility of presenting 
to our Buffalo friends and their Exposi- 
tion guests an attractive program of prop- 
aganda, we can now report the situation 
entirely changed and prospects bright for 
the finest conference of the season. We 
have availed ourselves of every opportu- 
nity to advertise the Conference and now 
remember but one step left unattended to, 
—that is, to réquest the readers of the 
JOURNAL to write to their friends in Buf- 
falo, and to friends contemplating being 
there during the dates of the Conference, 
Sept. 9 and 10, to be sure to attend the 
same, and bring with them their friends 
to enjoy the enclosed program, which, 
though subject to alterations, is in the 
main complete: 

The National Headquarters will be at 
the hotel ‘‘Kenilworth,”’ corner Elmwood 
Avenue and Anderson Place. Rates, $3 
a day singly, or $1.50 a day two in aroom; 
meals extra. 

For suffragists and their friends prefer- 
ring accommodations in private homes, 
the following addresses have been secured, 
and particulars may be had by applying to 
Mrs. Curt M. Treat, 746 7th Street, Buf- 
falo; Mrs. A. B, Wilson, 102 18th Street; 
Mrs. H. G. Hopkins, 220 Jersey Street; 
Mrs. Lawrence C. Davenport, 292 15th 
Street; Mrs. Wm. Johnson, 296 Fargo 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

KATE M. Gorpon, Cor, Sec, 





PROGRAMME OF BUFFALO CONFERENCE. 





MONDAY AFTERNOON, 2.30 P. M., SEPT. 9, 
Prayer, Rev. Annis F. Eastman. 
Singing, ‘‘America.”’ 

Greeting from Pan-American Exposi- 
tion Board, Hon. Conrad Diehl; from 
Clubs and Organizations, Mrs, Adelbert 
Moot. 

Response by the President, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. 

Symposium: ‘‘Would the Enfranchise- 
ment of Women Advance the Progress of 
Civilization? If so, How?’’ 

1. It would tend to develop the higher 
womanhood of women. 

2. It would tend to develop the higher 
manhood of men, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Mass. 

3. It 
healthier influences, 
Harbert, Ill, 

4. It would create happier homes, Pris- 
cilla D. Hackstaff, New York. 

5. It would aid sanitary reforms. 

6. It would create better industrial con- 
ditions, Mrs, Clara B. Colby, Neb. 

7. It tends to purify politics, Mrs. W. 
W. Wood. 

8. It would advance the cause of peace, 
Kate M. Gordon, La. 

9. It would tend to elevate the moral 
standard of society, Lucretia Blanken- 
burg, Pa. 

10. Logical Conclusion, Anna H. Shaw, 
Pa. 


would surround children with 
Elizabeth Boynton 





MONDAY EVENING, 5 P. M. 


Prayer, Laura Clay. 


Music. 
Progress of Women in Education and 
Politics in the East, Emily Brainard 


Ryder. 
A Woman at the Bottom of it, 
Louise Graham, New Orleans. 
The Outlook, Susan B. Anthony. 
Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 


Marie 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 2 P. M. 


Prayer, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 


Music. 
Introduction of May Wright Sewall, 
President International Council of Wom- 


Presi- 
and 


en; Fannie Humphreys Gaffney, 
dent National Council 
Fraternal Delegates. 


of Women; 


Counterparts, Laura Clay, Ky. 

The Need of the Hour, Harriet May 
Mills, N. Y. 

A Retrospect, Harriet Taylor Upton, 0. 

Question Box, Anna H, Shaw. 





TUESDAY EVENING, 8 P. M. 

Prayer. 

Music. 

When Knighthood Shall Flower Again, 
Evelyn H. Belden, Ia. 

Address, Anna Garlin Spencer. 

Progressive Ideals of American Women, 
Anna H. Shaw. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 

The regular Annual Session of the Ex- 
ecutive of the National Council of Women 
will be held at Buffalo on Sept. 11, 12, and 

3, 1901. Morning executive sessions and 
open evening meetings will be held on 
each of these dates. 

Short afternoon meetings will be ar- 
ranged, thus permitting some hours for 
sight-seeing to those who attend. One 
public session will be held on the Exposi- 
tion Grounds—Sept. 12, 1.30 to 3 P. M. 
National Associations are entitled to two 
delegates, namely: the president (or 
proxy) and one delegate. State or Local 
Councils are entitled to one delegate, 
namely: the president, or proxy. All 
Resolutions to be presented at this An- 
nual Executive must be sent to the re- 
cording secretary at least two weeks be- 
fore the date appointed for the session. 
Each organization is limited to two Reso- 
lutions. 

FANNIE HUMPHREYS GAFFNEY, Pres. 

ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, Rec. Sec. 

KATE WALLER BARRETT, Cor. Sec. 


WOMAN'S DAY AT LILY DALE. 





Woman’s Day at Lily Dale, which is 
always considered the event of the season, 
was celebrated on Wednesday, Aug. 21. 
The management was fortunate in secur- 
ing for the principal speaker Miss Gail 
Laughlin, of New York City, who is a 
most brilliant young woman lawyer and 
orator. She first became prominently 
known in 1898, when she won for Cornell 
the debate between that University and 
the University of Pennsylvania. Her life 
has been one continual round of victories. 
Judge Finch, dean of the Law School at 
Cornell University, and retired Judge of 
the Appellate Court of New York, says 
she has the best legal mind of any student 
in the University; this, combined with 
her natural gifts as a speaker, makes her a 
difficult foe to encounter in debate. 


MRS. MARTHA C. CALLANAN. 


As we go to press we are shocked and 
saddened by the unexpected news of the 
decease of this dear friend and pioneer co- 
worker in the equal suffrage cause. For 
more than thirty years Mrs. Callanan has 
been a faithful and untiring advocate of 
the enfranchisement of women. She took 
part with Lucy Stone in the formation of 
the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion in 1869, and always gave that society 
her cordial support and codéperation, at- 
tending its annual meetings with unvary- 
ing punctuality, both in the Eastern cities 
and those of the middle West. After the 
union of the two national societies, she 
continued to codperate with the National 
American W. 8, A., and attended as a del- 
egate the recent convention in Minneapo- 
lis, taking part in the Yellowstone Park 
excursion afterwards. Little did I think, 
as I shook hands with her at parting, that 
we should never meet at another suffrage 
convention. 

Mrs, Callanan’s beautiful home in Des 
Moines was always hospitably open to 
suffragists. How often my wife and I 
have been welcomed there! Largely at 
her own cost she established and main- 
tained for many years The Woman's 
Standard, @ monthly paper which con- 
cerned itself specially with the suffrage 
movement in Iowa. In codperation with 
Mrs. Coggeshall, John and Margaret W. 
Campbell, Mrs. Hunter, Mrs, Narcissa T. 
Bemis. and other devoted friends of the 
movement, she has helped to keep the 
equal suffrage banner flying in the State 
of Iowa for an entire generation. ° 

Her death was the result of an accident. 
On the 4th inst. Mr. and Mrs. Callanan 
drove to their farm in Dallas County, fif- 
teen miles from Des Moines. On arrival, 
the coachman alighted and held the gate. 
Mr, Callanan, in tightening the lines, ac- 
cidentally drew the horses to one side and 
the carriage tipped. Mrs. Callanan fell 
underneath her husband to the hard 
ground. Her arm was broken in three 
places and her hip injured. Until Friday 
afternoon of last week she seemed to be 
doing well. But a sudden collapse ended 
all. Mr. Callanan was less badly hurt, 
and returned to Des Moines last week. 

Thus ended another of the beautiful 
and harmonious married lives characteris- 
tic of suffragists. The eminent business 
abilities of the husband were happily sup- 
plemented by a careful supervision of de- 
tails upon the part of the wife, the result 
being wealth and social influence for 
both. 

Beautiful Inglebrae has lost its mis- 








tress! The spacious and hospitable man- 
sion, embosomed in primeval forest and 
lovely garden, will never again be placed 
by its kindly possessor at the disposal of 
the suffrage delegates, as it has been so 
often during the past quarter century. 
We, the pioneers, who still survive, who 
have known her so long and so well, un- 
derstood her sterling virtues, and sympa 
thize deeply with the lonely husband in 
his sad bereavement. The suffrage cause 
in Iowa has lost another of its most 
staunch and influential supporters. Mrs. 
Callanan will long be remembered and 
honored as one of “the old guard that 
never surrenders.”’ H. B. B. 





PLUTOCRACY PREDOMINANT. 


The men who have shaped the present 
policy of the nation in relation to the peo- 
ples now under our flag, but only par- 
tially under our constitution, probably 
were not moved thereto by any deep 
sense of the obligation we are under to 
help these peoples to self-government. 
Nevertheless the claims they have made 
constitute a recognition of the obligation 
of the governors, and afford the citizen 
solid ground from which they cannot 
drive him for holding the government 
steadily to its high purpose. If our gov- 
ernment has any business in any of these 
islands, if there is anything which justi- 
fies it in forcing those people to acknowl- 
edge our flag and obey such laws as we 
see fit to impose, it must be in some 
special relation which we sustain to them, 
or some power which we have to do for 
them what no other nation can do so prop- 
erly or so well. 

Certainly it is too late in the world’s 
history for us to say, ‘‘Our Government is 
there because the people of this nation 
think it to their personal advantage to 
have it there.’’ It may be there to protect 
them in their policy of exploitation and 
plunder. But this is not defensible. 
The nation cannot afford to stand before 
the world in any such capacity. It must 
either withdraw its rule over these peo- 
ples, or it must admihister its government 
over them in such a way as to establish 
justice, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to them 
and their posterity. 

The question of government is chiefly 
important in its bearings on self-govern- 
ment. The State should open and keep 
open all ways for individual improvement. 
It should not close all possible ways to 
vice and ruin, for this is no more desira- 
ble than possible. But it should keep 
open all doors of opportunity for good, 
and afford all proper encouragement to 
self-support, self-direction, self-control, 
and self-devotion to the common service. 
Government should aim to develop in all 
the qualities that fit for citizenship, and to 
open the way for each individual to render 
the special service for which his natural 
giftsand endowments best fit him. That 
is the best government—no matter what 
its form—that works most effectively to 
this end, that develops in its citizens the 
highest degree of self-government. 

The nation that has the largest propor- 
tion of self-governed individuals will have 
the best government, whatever it may be 
called. Names are often deceptive. The 
government of this country is often spoken 
of asa Democracy. Strictly speaking it is 
not even a Republic. It never was meant 
to be a government of or by the people by 
the framers of the Constitution. It was 
meant to be a Republic, or representative 
Democracy, but it never has attained to 
this ideal. The common people have never 
been fully represented. Practically the 
control has nearly always been in the 
hands of the few, and they have shaped 
the legislation of the country, consciously 
or unconsciously, in the interest of the 
wealthy and therefore influential class. 
The power of this class has grown, so that 
now our government is not even an aris- 
tocracy, which means government by the 
best, but an oligarchy or plutocracy, which 
in some respects is government by the 
worst. Side by side with this growth of 
the plutocratic spirit and influence, and 
contributory largely to it, there have de- 
veloped great economic changes, which 
have put such wealth and power in the 
hands of this class as no other body of 
men ever held in the history of the world. 

Already some are sobered by the mag- 
nitude of their gains. These have become 
a burden. The problem of investment is 
becoming yearly more serious, and the 
problem of keeping the machinery run- 
ning which has brought them this wealth, 
and the continued running of which can 
alone preserve its value, is carrying the 
nation still further away from its primi- 
tive foundations. Capitalists are using 
the nation to make markets abroad, and 
to open fresh fields for their genius to ex- 
ploit. The flag has been planted where 
we dare not take the Constitution. We 
have assumed to govern where we cannot 
offer citizenship. And thousands who 
have vehemently protested against this 
have quietly proceeded to disfranchise 
millions of other inferior people at home. 





The party that freed and enfranchised the 
blacks at home is leading the movement 
to make subjects of these peoples abroad. 

What a strange medley it all seems! 
Is there any hope of going back to old 
conditions? Will the people of this na- 
tion rise in their might and reverse the 
present order of procedure? Will they 
give the Filipinos their independence and 
withdraw our troops from their borders? 
Will they restore the ballot to their dis- 
franchised brothers in the South? 

I do not believe it, any more than I be- 
lieve that they will restore the ancient 
order of business by individual competi- 
tion. We shall have to revise our notions 
of government, as we have revised our 
notions of economics. There is truth at 
the heart of the movement that is carry- 
ing the nation on both of these lines, how- 
ever selfish and indefensible the motives 
that are dominant in the matter. Igno- 
rance has no rights and no responsibili- 
ties. Knowledge has rights and corre- 
sponding responsibilities. Those who 
know are bound to use their knowledge 
for the benefit of those who do not know. 
Power to serve carries with it the obliga- 
tion to serve, and exclusive power exclu- 
sive obligation, 

Mark Hopkins says, in his ‘‘Moral Sci- 
ence’’: ‘‘An exclusive capacity, inherent 
or given in the order of nature, together 
with a disposition to confer upon others 
what is essential to their end, is the ground 
of rights over them. Hence the rights of 
God, of parents, of governments.” 

We do not pretend for a moment that 


our government is in the Philippines in 


conscious obedience to this law. Cer- 
tainly other and lower motives have been 
the dominant forces; but now that it is 
there, the intelligence and morality of the 
nation should do its best to make its 
presence there count for the development 
of self-government in those peoples. The 
Puritans and Pilgrims did not come to this 
country for the benefit of the Indians. 
Their descendants did not bring negroes 
from Africa with a view to their enlight- 
enment and civilization. The founders of 
this government did not recognize them 
as citizens, and gave them no part or voice 
in shaping the government under which 
they were to live. Were they wrong in 
this? They were wrong, if governments 
derive their just powers only from the 
consent of the governed. But they do 
not. Government has its root in the 
nature of man and in the moral order of 
the universe. There are laws of life which 
concern our relations with each other, the 
observance of which is essential to our 
social existence. Those who perceive and 
recognize these laws organize for their en- 
forcement. Governments are instituted 
among men, so far as instituted justly, to 
make all secure in their rights to life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. Those 
who do not perceive or regard those rights 
in others must be governed and held in 
check by those who do. 

The main object of government should 
be to educate all people to see and re- 
gard them, and so make all active factors 
in the government which exists to secure 
them. Only as men learn to govern them- 
selves do they grow in fitness to govern 
others. And only as government by the 
State tends to self-government in the indi- 
vidual, thus freeing him from the law by 
bringing his desires and purposes into 
harmony with it, does it serve the ends 
for which government exists. 

ALEXANDER KENT. 





SAVING THE CHILDREN. 


Through the efforts of Miss Ida Macken- 
zie the first vacation school in Malden, 
Mass., was opened this summer. Miss 
Mackenzie planned the school, persuaded 
a parish to donate the use of its vestry, 
and induced public-spirited people to give 
her money and materials for the under- 
taking. The results are so marked and 
beneficial that all Malden approves, and 
the assistance offered gives promise that 
by next summer two other schools will be 
added in distant parts of the city. 


The St. Louis Transit Company has is- 
sued an order that, during the period of 
excessive heat, children 10 years of age or 
under, and one member of the family, 
whose parents were unable to pay trans- 
portation, will be permitted to ride free 
on the cars of the company to the various 
parks, on presentation to the conductor 
of a doctor’s certificate, certifying that in 
his judgment they would be benefited by 
an outing. 

District libraries for children do good 
work wherever located. The New York 
Times says that a branch of the Brooklyn 
Library was opened recently on Smith St., 
a populous location, that takes in some of 
the poorer parts of the city. There hosts 
of children in the neighborhood thronged 
the library the moment it was opened, 
and they are delighted to take books. 
The library occupies a large corner room, 
which was at one time a shop, and into 
this the children flock in crowds. One 
morning there were over 300 there, and at 
times every book from the children’s 
shelves is out. F. M, A. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ALABAMA CON. 
VENTION. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


sphere. In this State, the highest type of 
civilization that the world ever produced 
is maintained by the system that now pre. 
vails. I heard a distinguished gentleman 
say that the highest type of civilization 
was produced under the old common law, 
in which the existence of the wife was 
merged in the husband, which prevailed 
in this country for hundreds of years, 
Tell me under what system of law has 
woman ever occupied the same high and 
elevated position that she occupied under 
the old doctrines of the common law 
which have prevailed in Alabama and wil] 
continue to prevail as long as we respect 
the high position which women ought to 
occupy? In opposing this measure, I am 
advocating the high position which wom- 
en occupy. The women of the State have 
not demanded the vote, not a single de- 
mand comes from our mothers, wives, or 
daughters for any such right as this, 
They would not exercise it if you granted 
ittothem. They have not exercised it in 
other States where it was granted. In 
the great States of the West where it was 
conferred, very few if any of them vote 
except on a question of prohibition of 
liquor or where emotional excitement 
prevails. Since the day when Christian- 
ity elevated woman to the high pedestal 
of refining influence which she now occu- 
pies, her greatest palladium has been the 
chivalry of man. Her weakness has been 
her strength, and whenever you put her 
onacommon equality with man, and tell 


‘her to go out in the debasing arena of pol- 


itics, you lower her, you brush the bloom 
from the flower, and put Alabama along- 
side of the Populistic States of Wyoming, 
New Mexico, and Colorado, This amend. 
ment is absolutely antagonistic to South- 
ern sentiment. Some taunt those who 
express my sentiments as not being pro- 
gressive, and say that we must get away 
from the ideas of the old South and join 
hands with the Populistic West. 

But where in history was a nobler type 
of womanhood and manhood ever pro- 
duced than under the civilization of the 
old South? Where was hospitality more 
graciously bestowed? Where was there 
more refinement and culture? Where 
were the women more beautiful, more re- 
fined, more lovely and lovable than the 
fair women of the South that grew up 
under these institutions? Yet they speak 
sneeringly of these institutions. It has 
been remarked by distinguished foreign 
writers that in no country in the civilized 
world, among no English-speaking people, 
was there more respect and reverence for 
women than among the people of the 
South, and I am unwilling to take any 
step which might lower the high position 
which the fair women of Alabama have 
ever occupied, and will continue to occupy 
unless we follow the false teachings of 
cranks and fanatics. 

The President—The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. 

Mr. Cunningham—I admit that the sub- 
ject matter contained in the amendment, 
so far as Alabama is concerned, is an in- 
novation. I affirm, however, that the 
proposition contained in the section 
adopted yesterday relating to this sub- 
ject is in keeping with the civilization in 
which we live, and many precedents 
show its successful operation. This is a 
question of fairness and right, and it can- 
not be refuted by oratory, rhetoric, and 
painting. The gentleman from Lauder- 
dale may bring to bear upon this subject 
all the rhyme and poetry from David to 
himself; he may clothe it in all the ora- 
torical tiourishes and lines of beauty, and 
yet not answer the argument; he may 
have all the genius of Raphael, and with 
the aspiration to ennoble and glorify the 
beauty and chastity and honor of South- 
ern womanhood, an inspiration which we 
all feel, and which may be so great as to 
send him even to the skies, and as he 
floats to the ether he may be inspired 
with the genius of a Raphael, and with 
the tail of a comet for his brush, the 
rings of Saturn for his colors, the stars 
for his light, and the skies for his canopy, 
still he could not paint the beauties of 
Southern womanhood. This is a practi- 
cal question which cannot be answered by 
such flourishes, it is a plain proposition 
of justice, and not of poetry and senti- 
ment. Why cannot a woman be trusted 
to exercise the right to vote upon the 
question of the taxation of her property? 
lt is admitted by the opponents of this 
proposition that she is the embodiment of 
virtue, and I affirm that were it not for 
the intrinsic virtue of womanhood, which 
stands as an impassible mountain of gran- 
ite to preserve the civilization of the 
world against the passions of man, this 
world would go to perdition in six weeks; 
they admit that her chastity stands as her 
most ennobling virtue and brightest orna- 
ment. I contend that the judgment that 
presides over the infant at the cradle, 
that teaches it, educates it, takes care of 
it, guides it through youth to vigorous 
manhood, is a judgment more exacting 
than a judgment required to pass upon 
any economic question. Notwithstand- 
ing woman’s brain is a little bit smaller 
than that of man, the convolutions are 
just as prominent, the grey matter just as 
thick, and her heart is as one to 140, 
while the heart of man is one to 150. 
Therefore, if she lacks a little in thinking 
powers in making up a judgment, that 
will be counterbalanced by the purity of 
motive. It is said that women should 
not vote upon this question, and yet the 
law of the land to-day provides that the 
husband of a woman cannot mortgage his 
property without the signature of his 
wife, and, if it is a homestead, the law re- 
quires that it must be separate and apart 
and independent from her _ husband. 
Yet the gentleman, notwithstanding he 
couldn’t mortgage his property without 
the signature of his wife, proposes that 
the porter in his household who can read 
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and write and pay a voluntary poll tax, 
can come to the polls and impose a tax 
upon the property of his wife. I say, Mr. 
president, that our statutes should be re- 
pealed upon this subject, If a woman is 
not permitted, and has not the judgment 
and right to vote upon this subject, then 
men should not be required to have her 
signature to a document that mortgages 
away the home. As a matter of fact, this 
prejudice against woman suffrage, so far 
as taxation is concerned, has its root in 
the egoism of masculine presumption and 
self-constituted prerogative, and there is 
absolutely no argument against it. The 
gentleman read from Wyoming. I will 
also read from Wyoming a resolution 
passed by the House of Representatives 
by a unanimous vote: *‘Be it resolved by 
the second Legislature of the State of 
Wyoming, that the possession and exer- 
cise of suffrage by the women in Wyoming 
for the past quarter of a century has 
wrought no harm and has done great good 
in many ways; that it has largely aided in 
banishing crime, pauperism, and vice 
from this State, and that without any 
violent or oppressive legislation; that it 
has secured peaceful and orderly elec- 
tions, good government, and a remarkable 
degree of civilization and public order; 
and we point with pride to the facts that, 
after nearly twenty-five years of woman 
suffrage, not one county in Wyoming has 
a poorhouse; that our jails are almost 
empty, and crime, except that committed 
by strangers in the State, is almost un- 
known; and, as a result of experience, we 
urge every civilized community on earth 
to enfranchise its women without delay.”’ 

Now, I want to call your attention, Mr. 
President, to a sentiment from the New 
York Herald: “It is absurd that an edu- 
cated American woman who owns prop- 
erty should have no voice as to how or by 
whom it shall be taxed, while illiterate 
laborers who work in her fields, and who, 
perhaps, have not yet learned the language 
of the country, may vote for men and 
m ethods which may virtually confiscate 
her estate. The case of such women isa 
a glaring instance of taxation without 
representation,”’ 

Now, I call attention toasentiment from 
the great city of the West, Chicago. The 
Evening Post says: ‘*The question of let- 
ting all women vote on all questions may 
be debatable, but the question of lettin 
all taxpayers vote for all officers enamel 
with taxation hardly seems to have two 
sides,”’ 

So much for the sentiments of the great 
newspapers and the Legislature of Wyom- 
ing. 

On this question we do not have to go 
to a Populistic State, or Republican State, 
the successors of original abolitionists, 
but can come to a Southern State that is 
the pioneer on the question of suffrage 
reform. I refer to the State of Louisiana, 
and I will read a part of that Constitution: 
“The Louisiana Constitutional Conven- 
tion extended the suffrage to women in all 
cases where a special tax for public im- 
provements is submitted to the property 
owners. All women owning property and 
paying taxes thereon are entitled to the 
same voting privileges at these elections 
as men,”’ 

That, Mr. President, is not Populistic, 
nor is it the evolution of Republicanism, 
but from a sister Southern State, a State 
characterized by its Bourbon, simon-pure 
Democracy; a State whose Southern civi- 
lization is on a par with any other State 
in the galaxy of Southern States, and 
therefore, Mr. President, it meets with 
approval as a precedentin thatline. I will 
read a little further: ‘‘That this is right 
and equitable a moment’s consideration 
will show. The women owning property 
have their full share of the tax to pay, 
and they should certainly enjoy the priv- 
ilege of saying whether or not they shall 
be taxed.”’ 

But not only are the arguments in favor 
of woman suffrage granted by the Louis- 
iana Convention strong in point of justice 
and equality, but actual experience has 
proved the Convention to have been right 
in what it did. The first test of this limited 
woman suffrage law in the sewerage and 
drainage election in New Orleans was 
strongly in its favor. The women went 
into the campaign in an admirable spirit, 
discussed the issues intelligently and 
broadly, and much of the success was due 
to their influence and to their work. 
They aided materially in securing the 
tax, thus assuring the improvement, san- 
itation, health and prosperity of New 
Orleans. After this experience, no one 
can be found in Louisiana to-day who 
would change one iota of this provision of 
the Constitution, or who opposes this form 
of limited woman suffrage. 

If the Alabama Convention will consult 
Louisiana on this point, and be guided by 
its experience, it will follow the Louisi- 
ana Constitution and grant all women 
owning property the same right to say 
whether their property should be taxed 
for public improvements as the men en- 
joy. It will give the women of Alabama 
an opportunity to prove their public 
spirit and to use their best efforts to build 
up the prosperity of their State. 

This is not only the declaration made 
after this provision of the Constitution 
was adopted, based upon experience, but 
it isa voice that comes from an extreme 
Southern State to authorize the same 
privilege to women who own property in 
the State of Alabama. I am informed by 
two gentlemen on this floor—the gentle- 
man from Montgomery, Mr. Macdonald, 
and the gentleman from Talladega, Mr. 
Browne—that it has been the custom in 
England to grant limited woman suffrage 
upon the question of education. That 
being the case, it seems that the very home 
of civilization, the mother-country from 
which we are descended, the great Anglo- 
Saxon spirit of the age, authorizes this 
procedure in Alabama. Men who claim 
to be intelligent and patriotic deny right 
and justice and equal privileges to a 
woman who pays taxes to say whether or 





not she shall have that tax imposed upon 
her. I move to lay the motion to recon- 
sider upon the table. 

Mr. Long (Walker)—Will the gentleman 
please withdraw that motion? 

Mr. Cunningham—It is insisted that I 
do not withdraw; but I never have much 
sympathy with the little boy who ate up 
all the candy and said that he did not love 
it, and I withdraw the motion to lay on 
the table. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Long (Walker)—I am glad the gen- 
tleman is so kind, because he made such 
an eloquent speech, and instead of jump- 
ing from Alabama to Kansas as he should 
have done, he jumped up among the stars 
and used such big words as ‘‘Constanti- 
nople,’’ and it is difficult for any one to 
answer him. (Applause.) 

Seriously speaking, I think this is the 
straw that will break the camel’s back. 
At last I am face to face in Alabama with 
what I feared was coming—the time when 
women would vote; when my wife would 
go to the polls and kill my vote, and give 
me no peace because she could not vote 
me. You are going to allow negro women 
to vote the same as white women. .This 
is the entering wedge. You may talk 
about mortgaging your property as much 
as you please, they have no more right to 
vote upon the proposition of issuing bonds 
than they would have to vote upon any 
other proposition. I think the time has 
come, Mr. President, when we should 
change the motto of Alabama. It should 
not be said, ‘‘Here we rest,’’ for here 
there will be no rest (applause) with such 
women as Carrie Nation and others, 
with hatchets, parading our streets. 
You will come to it in Alabama, for this 
will be but a shining mark and invitation 
to all the women cranks in the United 
States to assemble here. I would sooner 
take any plank that has been proposed to 
be put in the Constitution. The best 
women in Alabama don’t want to vote, 
and the reason to-day that the Southern 
women so outshine any other women in 
the world for beauty and virtue is because 
they stay at home and do not try to make 
themselves masculine in the affairs of this 
werld. (Applause.) Why, gentlemen, our 
mothers never thought of such things. 
Our men have always been able to run 
this country. It is the men of the coun- 
try that do the fighting in time of war, 
and should vote in time of peace, and 
have peace when they vote. (Laughter. ) 
I do not want to go home and explain to 
my wife why I cast a vote. My wife could 
vote under this proposition, and if IL 
couldn’t vote her I would think that I had 
no influence over her, and she would, no 
doubt, think she had no influence over 
me, and there would be a row that would 
start in Alabama, the echoes of which 
would reach to the Gulf. (Loud applause.) 

It is indeed a fine proposition to let the 
women go up and vote. Why, I know of 
three or four, less than half a dozen wom- 
en, in my town now, and we can hardly 
hold an election for their interference. 
You give them the right to vote, and I 
tell you they will stand by the polls, Talk 
about the dark days in Alabama when the 
negroes were intimidated, and when the 
shot gun ruled, but women will intimidate 
every white vote in that town, and you 
will have to run away from the polls or 
vote their way. (Laughter.) That will 
be the result, gentlemen. 

The men in Alabama own ninety-five or 
ninety-eight per cent. of all the property 
in Alabama. I respect women, but it is 
man’s business to make a living for them, 
and the man is a villain that does not do 
it,and he snould do the voting for the 
household. You have no right to enfran- 
chise one of them, because it is wrong in 
principle, and I never want to see the day 
when it will be written in our Constitu- 
tion, when three or four women can get 
together and go around the polls and sing 
a tew hallelujah songs, and get a Carrie 
Nation hatchet and intimidate every white 
voter at the polis. (Laughter.) That is 
what they will do. 

Now I appeal to the Convention serious- 
ly not to adopt this provision. It will 
start rows in Alabama that have never 
been dreamed of, and which are not half 
started now, and which will not end out- 
side of the divorce courts, and a knock- 
down and drag-out, and mixing up of 
fathers-in-law and brothers-in-law, who 
will all take part in it before it is through. 
You give a woman the right to vote on 
that, and she will want the right to run 
for President the next day. If women 
want to run this country and you gentle- 
men think they are better qualified to do 
so than the men, I am willing to vote with 
the majority of the Convention to disfran- 
chise every man in the State of Alabama, 
black and white, and turn it over to the 
women and let themrunit. If you think 
they are better qualified and that the men 
should not do it, show your faith by 
voting for a proposition like that. They 
have no right to vote. God never intend- 
ed for them to vote. It was the Apostle 
Paul who said that they should keep their 
mouths closed in assemblies, and you 
could not keep their mouths closed around 
the polls to save their lives. (Laughter.) 
I hope that this Convention will not adopt 
such a proposition as this. We will be as 
Kansas and become the laughing stock of 
all creation. We are not called upon to 
pattern after Louisiana, where until a 
year or two ago they had no Sunday law. 
They fell from grace, and got so low down 
that they let women vote, and I am not 
surprised, when a State has no Sunday 
law, that she fell into such disrepute as 
that. 

Mr. Cunningham—I desire to ask the 
gentleman from Walker, if, in all of his 
variegated and extensive experience — 

Mr. Long—You will have to put it in 
plain language, Doctor. (Loud laughter 
and applause.) 

The President—The Chair will have to 
remind the delegates that this is not a po- 
litical convention, but a convention of 
delegates of the people. 


(Concluded on page 272.) 





IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. MARY NEWBUBY ADAMS, 


widow of the late Judge Austin Adams, 
died at her home in Dubuque, Iowa, Aug. 5. 
She was a member of many national or- 
ganizations devoted to the advancement 
of women, liberal religious thought, social 
science, historical and archeological re- 
search. She had among her friends and 
correspondents many of the leading think- 
ers of our country. 

Mrs. Adams bad an eager intellect, al- 
ways interested in the life of the world. 
She believed in political liberty and scien- 
tific truth with the fervor of an apostolate. 
She had intense religious convictions ina 
cosmopolitan spirit. She had a gracious 
and dignified bearing, and always gladly 
gave of her knowledge to whoever sought 
her guidance, and to the full extent of 
her strength aided every impulse for edu- 
cational advancement and social better- 
ment. 

The foundations of a city’s life are both 
material and spiritual, and for over thirty 
years, by written and spoken word and 
personal influence, Mrs, Adams has stimu- 
lated the intellectual life of Dubuque. 

Mrs. Adams was born in Peru, Indiana, 
Oct. 17, 1837. Her parents, Rev, Samuel 
Newbury and Mrs, Ann Sergeant, did 
strenuous pioneer work for education and 
civilization in three States. Mrs. Adams 
was a graduate of the Emma Willard Troy 
Seminary. Earlier she attended the Cleve- 
land public schools, In 1857 she married 
the late Judge Austin Adams, Her chil- 
dren are Mrs, O, S, Goan, Cecilia, Eugene, 
and Herbert, 

Mrs, Adams was a member of the Du- 
buque Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution; also a Colonial 
Dame, being descended from colonial gov- 
ernors. She could also wear the insignia 
of the Order of the Crown, tracing her 
descent to Queen Philippa. Organizations 
of which Mrs, Adams was a member are 
the Woman Suffrage Association, Relig- 
ious Congress, National Science Club, 
Emma Willard Association, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Dubuque 
Ladies’ Literary Association, Conversa- 
tional Club, International Council, and 
Woman’s Anthropological Society. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Point 0’ Woops, N. Y., AuG 20, 1901. 
Euitors Woman's Journal: 

There is the usual predominance of 
maidens among the young people here. 
As in all summers, the young men are in 
the cities toiling, while the girls are spend- 
ing vacations from school or from the 
social duties of home in long weeks of 
rest, 

I remember, years ago, the expression 
used by a quaint college professor when 
he was asked to describe a ‘‘party’’ at 
which he had been a guest. He said, 
“There was a decided predominance of 
the beautiful over the strong;’’ surely a 
delicate way of saying that there were 
more women than men present. It is so 
here, as among other holiday homes. 

Last evening there was an entertain- 
ment at which I was asked to say a few 
words. In my brief remarks I made some 
allusion to the presence of so many of the 
youth of both sexes, and as I was to tell 
a story, I related the experience of the 
Rev. Charles Weld, as stated in the Jour- 
NAL. How, when he was requested by 
the bridegroom, before a certain wedding, 
to be sure to use the word “‘obey’’ in the 
marriage service, he complied by causing 
the man to promise to “love, honor and 
obey’’ the bride, exacting of course tbe 
same vow from her. The little anecdote 
was received with mixed laughter and ap- 
plause, but later, one lady, who is the 
mother of five marriageable daughters, re- 
monstrated with me in some distress of 
mind, as she feared that if the girls lis- 
tened to my ideas and became possessed 
of ‘‘views,’’ they might not find it easy to 
win husbands. I endeavored to console 
her by pointing to the unquestionable 
fact that the women who have been gifted 
with the best intellects, and consequently 
have held ‘‘views,’’ have, as a rule, been 
endowed with attractiveness, and that if 
they have not wedded it has not been be- 
cause they had no admirers, but rather 
from their own fastidiousness. Recently 
I read an article on the belles of this coun- 
try, and in each instance cited, the lady 
was not only handsome but also of un- 
usual intellect. In most cases, despite the 
many opportunities they had to marry, 
they did not enter matrimony until late in 
the twenties. Some years ago a bright 
lady lecturer who had been twice married, 
told me that after an address on the 
rights of women, a pleasing lady already 
on the farther side of thirty, said to the 
speaker that she thoroughly believed in 
the ideas she had expressed; but, for her 
own part, she was afraid to say so pub- 
licly lest she should thus impair her mat- 
rimonial chances. As the lecturer was 
herself an example of the innocuousness 





of such beliefs, she smiled at the otber’s 
fears. 

This entertainment was given to raise 
money to complete the payments on the 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli Memorial Pavil- 
ion. The condition for attendance, be- 
side the admission fee, was that each per- 
son must either sing a song, tell a story, 
or appear as a book. Rev. Howard Johns- 
ton, of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York City, presided; and 
Dr. John Nicol, Miss Amy Howard and 
others sang, Miss Lindley read a paper, 
and there were some excellent choruses. 
Quite a respectable sum was raised, and 
as the full account of the expenses of the 
Memorial are now in, it will probably in- 
terest the friends to make a statement. 

The bronze tablet cost $200, and is paid 
for. The bills for the pavilion which have 
lately come are higher than was expected. 
It was supposed that the amount would 
be about $300, as already stated in the 
JOURNAL, and this we have in hand. But 
the full sum to be met is $522. The 
structure is beautifully built, the roof, 
the floor and the ceiling all being most 
carefully constructed. The Improvement 
Society of this place, which consists en- 
tirely of women, undertook this work a 
year ago, and we are anxious to see it 
completed thissummer, Throughout the 
United States there are surely many ad- 
mirers of this eminent woman who will 
gladly assist if they understand that fur- 
ther money is needed, They are earnestly 
appealed to for help. In afew weeks the 
season here will close, and it will be a 
great gratification to all who have been 
interested in this effort to preserve the 
memory of Margaret Fuller, if the whole 
sum can be raised and the Memorial stand 
free of debt, before we are all gone and 
the long, lonely winter comes. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

It is reported upon what seems to be 
good authority that all the town officials 
of Haddam, Kan., are women. They are: 
Mayor, Mrs. F. N. Vedder; councilmen, 
Mrs. George Foster, Mrs, J. M. Teague, 
Mrs. H. H. Ochiltree, Mrs. Elias Hawk, 
Mrs. W. H. Taylor; city clerk, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Kennedy; police judge, Fannie Lie- 
bel. 


At the Yates County (Ohio) W. C. T. U. 
Convention held at Keuka Park recently, 
the importance of taking advantage of 
every opportunity to exercise all voting 
privileges allowed women was urgently 
presented after business. Mrs. Lou W. 
Hollis, State organizer for Steuben Coun- 
ty, was invited to the platform, and re- 
sponded by an earnest plea for full suf- 
frage for women, Her remarks were re- 
ceived with much applause. 


The Chicago Musical College, an insti- 
tution more than a third of a century old, 
commenced in the ’60s by offering one free 
scholarship, increasing the number from 
year to year as the institution grew, until 
for the coming season, beginning Septem- 
ber 9, 37 free and 150 partial scholarships 
have been set aside by the Directors. A 
free scholarship entitles to instruction 
free of charge for one school year; and a 
partial scholarship is a liberal reduction 
from the regular rates. Application 
should be made to Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Presi- 
dent, Chicago Musical College, College 
Building, 202 Michigan Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE. — The attraction for 
the coming week is the modern play in 
three acts by Leo Trevor, ‘Brother Offi- 
cers,’’ which proved immensely popular 
with Boston audiences at the Hollis Street 
Theatre a few seasons ago. It is a drama 
of good artistic quality, dealing with ele- 
mentary principles and making a direct 
appeal to the heart and to common sense. 
The story is of unusual interest. The 
usual distribution of chocolate bonbons 
will be made at the Monday matinee per- 
formance. 








Everything new in veilings is shown at 
Miss M. F. Fisk’s 144 Tremont Street. 


Do You Want to See 


o read without a mist or dust before your eyes? 
hen you want to keep your eyeglasses clean with 


The “Little Gem” 
Eyeglass Cleaner. 












Mailed, postpaid, for 25 cents; 3 to one address 
for 50c.; 7 for $1; 12 for $1.50. Agents wanted. 
Mention this paper. Address 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, Inventor, 
293 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would like a 

position to care for male or female. No objec- 
tion to travelling. S.S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s coummap, pebiionce in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 

















——_ 
AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
aT tSt. Teleph 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


Spring and Summer Season. 
Daily at2ands P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY,AUGUST 26, 


“Brother Officers.” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢. 


Prices: { Watiness’ loc, Bbc. Boe, 








MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street, 


IS CLOSING OUT THE ‘REMAINDER 
fp OF THIS SEASON’S 


Silk Waists 


AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 




















Don’t buy “cheap” 
condensed milks of 
inferior quality when 
you can get 


Standard 
Milk 
the very best kind, 
for 10 cents a can. 


Write for booklet 
or call and see valua- 
ble premiums which 
are given 


FREE 


in exchange for labels. 


Michigan Condensed Milk Co, 


602 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 





Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One biock from Grand Central Station. 





Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, °“*’sovLstox “*? 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 
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A JUVENILE OPINION, 


Since ma’s got Christian Science, us kids is 
dead in luck— 

No hot old mustard plasters upon our chests 
are stuck ; 

She never puts no ginger upon the stove to 
boil, 

Nor doses up us children with that old castor 
oil; 

She just says: ‘‘Look here, children, no need 
for you to squall. 

You think your stomach’s aching? There’s 
no such thing at all.” 


Since ma’s got Christian Science, she doesn’t 
use a whip 

To punish us, but simply takes puckers in 
her lip, 

And thinks and thinks right at us, until she 
near goes blind, 

And then she say» she’s whipped us by 
whipping in her mind. 

That is the absent treatment, but any one 
can see 

That it don’t make connections with such a 
boy as me. 


But pa—now he is diff’rent. When he’s at 
home he’ll say: 

“You children best be careful not to be bad 
to-day.” 

And you bet we are careful, ’cause pa he 
says that he 

Will givejus switchin’ science hot from the 
willow tree. 

And, as for absent treatment, why he says, 
with a wink: 

“]’ll tend to all the switchin’—ma can stand 
by and think.” : 

—Baltimore American. 





THE BEE. 
BY SIDNEY LANIER. 
What time I paced at pleasant morn, 
A deep and dewy wood, 
I heard a mellow hunting horn 
Make dim report of Dian’s lustihood 
Far down a heavenly hollow. 
Mine ear, though fain, had pain to follow: 
Tara! it twanged, tara-tara, it blew, 
Yet wavered oft, and flew 
Most ficklewise about, or here, or there, 
A music now from earth and now from air. 
But on a sudden, lo! 
I marked a blossom shiver to and fro 
With a dainty inward storm; and there with- 
in 
A down-drawn trump of yellow jessamine 
A bee 
Thrust up its sad-gold body lustily, 
Allin 4 honey madness hotly bound 
On blissful burglary. 
A cunning sound 
In that wing-music held me: down I lay 
In amber shades of many a golden spray, 
Where looping low with languid arms the 
Vine 
In wreaths of ravishness did overtwine 
Her kneeling Live-Oak, thousand-fold to 
plight 
Herself unto her own true stalwart knight. 


As some dim blur of distant music nears 

The long-desiring sense, and slowly clears 
The forms of time and apprehensive tune, 
So, as I lay, full soon, 

Interpretation throve: the bee’s fanfare, 

Through sequent films of discourse vague as 


air 
Passed to plain words, while, fanning faint 
perfume 
The bee o’erhung a rich unrified bloom: 
“Oh, Earth, fair lordly Blossom, soft 
a-shine 


Upon the star-spangled universal vine, 
Hast naught for me? 
To thee 
Come I, a poet, hereward haply blown 
From out another worldflower lately 
flown, 
Wilt ask, What profit e’er a poet brings? 
He beareth starry stuff about his wings 
To pollen thee and sting thee fertile: nay, 
If still thou narrow thy contracted way, 
Worldfiower, if thou refuse me— 
Worldflower, if thou abuse me, 
And hoist thy’ stamen’s spear-point high 
To wound my wing and mar mine eye— 
Nathless I'll drive me to thy deepest sweet, 
Yea, richlier shall that pain the pollen beat 
From me to thee, for oft these pollens be 
Fine dust from wars that poets wage for 
thee. 
But, O beloved Earthbloom soft a-shine 
Upon the universal Jessamine, 
Prithee, abuse me not, 
Prithee, refuse me not, 
Yield, yield the heartsome honey love to me 
Hid in thy nectary!’’ 
And as I sank into a dimmer dream 
The pleading bee’s song-burthen sole did 
seem: 
“Hast ne’er a honey-drop of love for me 


ov 


In thy huge nectary * 





THE MUSIC TEACHER. 


The funeral was over; her fatber was 
buried, and Letty Westinghouse stood in 
the parlor which was to be hers no longer. 

Her trunk was already in the hall, and 
she only waited for the carriage to take 
her away. 

But Letty was not quite alone. Walter 
Webster, her father’s former clerk, who 
had long made his house his home, stood 
by her in all her trouble, and it was to 
Walter she even owed the situation of 
music teacher which awaited her at Ma- 
dame De Vrai’s ‘‘select establishment for 
young ladies,” for it had been filled by 
his own cousin, who was leaving to be 
married, and, through Walter’s interces- 





sion, had recommended Letty as her suc- 
cessor. 

Gladly would Walter have taken Letty 
to a home of his own; but this she had 
declined, so gently, yet firmly, that he felt 
there was no hope for him, while he re- 
mained as much her faithful friend as 
ever. 

Walter thought, and so did others, that 
the twice-removed cousin into whose 
hands, as the heaviest creditor, all Mr. 
Westinghouse’s property was about to 
pass, should at least have offered the 
daughter a home; but he did not, and 
Letty was so proud and independent that 
she would hardly have accepted it if he 
had. 

She would depend on herself, not on 
any one else, and gladly accepted the situ- 
ation at Madame De Vrai’s, until—ah, 
Letty’s thought flew to one who had 
promised to care for her. When he came 
home, then she would be happy. 

She had not told Walter of him before. 
As she took her last farewell of her old 
home, he once more ventured an entreaty 
that at some time, if not now, he might 
hope to win her, and she judged it best 
to let him know. 

“TI thank you so much, dear Walter,” 
she said, ‘‘but it can never be. If I were 
free—I don’t know—but I am not, Walter, 
I am engaged to Valentine Severance,” 

“Then, since I cannot win you, I am 
glad there is some one else,” said Walter. 
‘*He is travelling abroad now, I believe?’ 

**Yes,’’ said Letty. 

“You have written him since—”’ 

‘Yes, everything,’’ answered Letty, 
understanding why Walter hesitated. 

‘Then it is all right, for if he is a true 
man he will hasten home at once to take 
care of you. I congratulate you with all 
my heart, dear Letty. You will not stay 
at Madame De Vrai’s very long.”’ 

“Thank you; perhaps not,” 
reply, with a blush and smile. 

And then, as the hack had come, she 
let Walter lead her out to it. 

He did not cease his care then, but went 
with her to the station, and found her a 
comfortable seat. 

‘*Good-by, Letty. If ever you need a 
friend, remember Walter. One kiss, dear 
sister, for farewell; Mr. Severance will 
not care, I have been like a brother to you 
so long.”’ 

He stooped and kissed her cheek, and 
was gone, and Letty was on her way in 
the world alone. 

Three months later, as Letty was trip- 
ping up-stairs to her room at Madame’s, 
lessons over for the day, a servant handed 
her a card, saying the gentleman was 
waiting in the small back parlor. 

Letty glanced at the card. It bore the 
name of Valentine Severance. 

Her young heart gave the gladdest 
bound it had known for months, as she 
thought: ‘‘Walter was right. He has come 
back to me, Oh, how glad I am!”’ 

And without waiting to go tc her room, 
she hastened into the parlor, and in her 
innocent joy would have thrown herself 
into her lover’s arms, but his chilling face 
and manner instantly checked her, and 
she received his cold kiss with a sinking 
heart, only saying: 

“Oh, Valentine, I am so glad!”’ 

“Well, I am not glad!’’ he said, impa- 


was the 


tiently. ‘‘What did you do this for, 
Letty?”’ 

‘‘Do what for?’’ she asked, with intense 
surprise. 


‘Come bere — disgrace yourself and 
me.”’ 

‘‘Disgrace—Valentine!”’ 

“Yes; but what are you here but a 
hired servant—a mere nobody—a working 
girl? Isn’t that enough, Letty?”’ 

‘But I could not beg, nor starve, nor 
steal. What could I do?” she asked. 

“You could have stayed with your 
cousin,”’ 

‘Valentine, he 
stay.”’ 

‘But no doubt he would if he had 
known you wanted to. Write to him 
now, Letty, and ask him to take you. 
You can make him like you well enough 
to give you a marriage portion. ‘We 
can’t marry on air, Letty.’’ 

‘But we have hands to work with,’ 
she declared, earnestly, blushing as she 
spoke. 

‘Bother work! I don’t like work; I 
must have money—and I tell you, Letty, 
if I married against the wishes of my 
folks, I should get nothing from them— 
nothing.”’ 

“They oppose it, then?’’ queried Letty, 
with a sparkling eye. 

‘Not yet. They don’t know the change 
in your position; but, Letty, I tell you if 
they find out you are here, a mere teacher, 
I could not even get them to call on you, 
much less to receive you into the family; 
I couldn’t, indeed, Letty.’’ 

Letty rose to her feet, and slowly drew 
off her engagement ring. She was pale 
and her eyes glistened, but her voice was 
quite firm. 

“You need not try, Mr. Severance. 
They will not be called upon to receive 
me into the family, for I never will enter 


never invited me to 





it. Here, I return you this ring. I may 
be a teacher, but I am honored and re- 
spected here, and a thousand times hap- 
pier than I could ever be as your wife, 
now I really know you.”’ 

“Well, I—I’m sorry, you know, Letty,”’ 
stammered Valentine, shamefacedly, but 
taking the ring; ‘I wish this had never 
happened, but I don’t see how we can 
marry if you persist in this.”’ 

“IT shall persist. I tell you, Mr. Sever- 
ance, I am honored and happy here; that 
is all. You wanted your release, and now 
you have it,and I am glad I know you 
before it is too late. Good-by, Mr. Sever- 
ance, now and forever.”’ 

She swept out of the room, leaving him 
with the ring in his hand, in doubt 
whether to call her back or let her go; 
but selfishness triumphed. 

He could not marry a poor girl, and so 
he left Letty Westinghouse to fight the 
world alone, while he went back to finish 
his travels. 

Two years later, Valentine Severance 
came home again, heavily in debt, and not 
having forgotten Letty quite as he could 
have wished, for he did care as much for 
her as he could care for any one. 

It was too hot to stay in the city, and in 
three days he was down in the country 
with a party of friends. 

The morning after their arrival, as he 
stood with two of his companions, a lady 
and gentleman passed them, and some- 
thing made Valentine turn and look after 
her. 

‘*‘Who is that?’’ he asked. 

‘The greatest catch of the season,’ re- 
plied one of his friends. ‘‘She came after 
we did, last night. That is Miss Westing- 
house, the great heiress.”’ 

‘“‘Westinghouse! I knew a Miss West- 
inghouse once, but she was not an 
heiress.”’ 

‘*Was she the daughter of the wholesale 
merchant who died in London two or 
three years ago?”’ 

‘*Yes, she was.”’ 

“It is the same lady, then. If you re- 
member, her father’s property all went to 
a second cousin, who did not offer to do 
anything for the girl until he found out 
what kind of stuff she was. She went off 
somewhere teaching, ard he let her teach 
for one year, all the while keeping an eye 
on her; and then he went to her, and told 
her that he had already settled one-half of 
her father’s property on her, and that he 
was alone and lonely, and if she would 
come and live with him and be his daugh- 
ter, he would make a will giving her all 
her father’s property and his own added 
to it. She went, of course, and people 
say they are much attached to each other. 
It’s a fortune worth having, I tell you!”’ 

*“T should think so,’’ said Valentine, 
wondering what lucky chance had brought 
him across her path so promptly, and if it 
were quite too late. No, it could not be. 
She had cared for him; of course she 
would take him back. 

And so he watched for Letty’s return 
from her ramble, and when she came near 
with her escort, he sprang to meet her 
with eager hands, 

‘Miss Westinghouse! Letty, is it pos- 
sible? Do you remember me?”’ 

‘“‘Mr, Severance! Oh, yes, I remember 
you well. But I am not Miss Westing- 
house any longer—Mrs. Webster since the 
day before yesterday. This is my hus- 
band. Walter, dear, let me introduce an 
old friend—Mr. Valentine Severance,”’ 

Walter stepped forward, and Valentine 
bowed to Letty’s husband, of whom she 
was proud, and went his way, sadder and 
wiser, and wishing he had been a better 
man. 





MEMORIAL STATUE OF FRANCES WILLARD 

The commission for Illinois’ Memorial 
Statue to Frances E. Willard, to be placed 
in Statuary Hall, in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been awarded to Helen 
F. Mears, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin. The 
Board of Commissioners have no hesi- 
tancy in inviting Miss Mears to undertake 
the work, she having submitted a sketch 
of her subject which proved her power to 
execute a portrait statue that will satis- 
factorily interpret in marble Frances E. 
Willard, a woman whose genius and un- 
selfish philanthropy have forever en- 
deared her not only to this, but to every 
nation. The refined womanliness, the no- 
bility and strength, the rare sweetness and 
simplicity, the intense yearning to help 
humanity, which characterized Frances E. 
Willard as educator, philanthropist and 
friend, have been marvellously brought 
out in Miss Mears’ sketch, while as a por- 
trait it has excelled the Commissioners’ 
expectations. 

Miss Mears has been a pupil of many of 
the best sculptors—-St. Gaudens, Lorado 
Taft, Puesch, Dempt, Carpenter, Colan, 
and Mercier—but she possesses a distinct 
artistic individuality. Her first large 
work, “The Genius of Wisconsin,” was 
exibited in the Columbian Exposition, and 
won for her the prize offered by the Mil- 
waukee Women’s Club for the best piece 
of art exhihited by a Wisconsin woman. 





She carried off medals at the different 
schools in Paris. In 1897 she exhibited 
in the Salon. In 1898 she made a tour 
through Italy, remaining long enough in 
Rome and Florence to make a thorough 
study in the different galleries, and on 
the completion of her third year in Europe 
was requested by her old master, St, Gau- 
dens, to return to Paris and assist him in 
his studio. 

Miss Mears returned to America two 
years ago, and has since occupied a studio 
at 145 East 23d Street, New York. A 
marble bust of President G. S. Albee, of 
the State Normal School of Wisconsin, 
executed by her, has been highly praised. 
Mr. St. Gaudens bas said of her work that 
it is as strong as a man’s and has in addi- 
tion a subtle, intangible quality exceed- 
ingly rare and spiritual. 

Miss Mears has now on hand a commis- 
sion for two eight-foot lions to be placed 
at the entrance of the library in her old 
homé at Oshkosh, and is also at work up- 
on @ large wall fountain in relief. She 
will push the work upon the memorial 
statue with all possible promptness. The 
Commissioners are Miss Anna Adams 
Gordon, Mrs, Susanna M. D. Fry, Mrs. 
Mary. E. Metsgar, Mr. J. J. Mitchell, and 
Mr. W. R. Jewell, all of Illinois, 





WHEN DOES YOUTH END? 


Somebody has just been lamenting the 
lack of grandmothers nowadays. Some- 
body who has been looking in vain for the 
dear, sweet old lady in a white cap, plain 
gown, and big apron, on which we could 
wipe our childish fingers with impunity. 
The new grandmother belongs to an en- 
tirely different order of beings. Wear 
caps? Heaven forbid! Plain gowns? Pre- 
posterous! They are suggestive of ad- 
vanced years. Spectacles? Well, yes, in 
the privacy of the home, when there is no 
company; at all other times, eye-glasses 
with a gold chain. 

Old age, per se, has no place in modern 
life. It is recognized only as a latter 
stage of youth, whuse mask it wears more 
or less successfully. With a pitying re- 
gard for its vanished prestige, and a burn- 
ing desire to institute a new state of 
things, we resolve, in our own person at 
least, to restore it to its legitimate posi- 
tion and adorn it with fitting attributes. 
Now when must we don the cap and 
spectacles? When does youth end? 

‘*Never,’’ answers the enthusiastic 
lover, ‘‘while life remains and love is 
true.”’ 

‘*Never,’’ sings the poet, within whose 
heart the spring-time blooms eternal. 

But we are neither lover nor poet. 
Maybe we are one of those dreadful sta- 
tisticians, whom nothing but figures will 
satisfy. At all events, we wish a definite 
answer, in which sentiment has no part. 
So we turn to that most prosaic of author- 
ities, the dictionary. Alas! in the lan- 
guage known to the luckless would-be 
contributor, we find much which is not 
necessarily without merit, but wholly un- 


adapted to our present wants, Youth— 
youth? Here it is: 
‘The quality or state of being young.”’ 
Or, again: 


‘The part of life that succeeds child- 
hood; the period of existence preceding 
maturity or age.”’ 

Delightfully clear and concise, if we 
can only discover when age begins! So 
we look under “‘age,’’ and learn that age 
is ‘the state of being old.” 

By this time we are desperate, and call 
for the encyclopedia, Here we are lost in 
a helpless, hopeless maze. Every nation, 
every science, every student has some- 
thing, in facta great deal, to say on the 
subject, and no two agree. English law 
is often quoted, and in one instance di- 
vides human life into infancy (or youth) 
and manhood; that is, the time when a 
person attains his majority. A little far- 
ther down the page a learned physician 
asserts that infancy includes the first two 
years of life, during which a full set of 
teeth is developed. Thus, putting two 
and two together, we reason that, infancy 
being ended, manhood must begin with 
the third year. This same English law 
calls ‘‘younger’’ children those who are 
not entitled to the rights of the eldest 
son, and niively adds that ‘‘daughters, 
so called, may be some years older than 
the eldest son.” 

When shall we put on the cap? Weare 
sure the spectacles will be needed before 
the search is ended. It is becoming more 
mysterious and fascinating as we go on. 
We wander in our quest into natural sci- 
ence, and study theages of animals known 
and unknown. Of all illusive and delu- 
sive words in the language, ‘“‘young’’ and 
*‘old’’ seem to lead us the wildest chase. 

As the result of our investigations, we 
determine to issue a little book for chil- 
dren, which will easily enable them to 
grasp the full significance of these and 
kindred words. . We submit a page. The 
style is somewhat imaginative, as befits 
an Oriental tale. 

‘‘Under a fresh, young olive tree which 





had seen but five hundred summers, an 
old man of seventy stopped to rest hig 
animals—a playful young elephant which 
had been captured fifty years before, ang 
a worn-out old horse of twenty-five, 4 
young parrot of thirty was chasing a sy. 
perannuated butterfly of a few hours’ 
growth, in which pastime it was assisted 
by a feeble old dog of twelve anda young 
whale of eighty.” 

Can anything be more satisfactory for 
the purpose? 

But we have wandered from our main 
question. After we have exhausted the 
encyclopedia (or it has exhausted us, 
more properly speaking), we go to the min. 
ister. He reminds us that David was young, 
and that ‘“‘Rehoboam was young and 
tender-hearted.’’ That Methuselah and 
Lamech and Noah and the various other 
patriarchs were in the prime of life at two 
hundred. Still we are unsatisfied. Has 
this hope also failed us? No; for, like an 
inspiration, he recalls one instance when 
a definite bound was set to youth. It 
seems that somewhat more than twenty 
years ago, certain sums of money were 
left the American Bible Society on the 
condition that the governing board of the 
organization should consist of only young 
men, All went smoothly until it was dis- 
covered that a well-known and highly re- 
spected old gentleman called Time had 
‘tampered’? with some members of the 
board to such an extent as to call into 
question their eligibility to membership, 
The matter after much discussion was re- 
ferred to the courts, and learned lawyers 
argued it at length, It was finally decreed 
that a man was no longer young when the 
fortieth birthday was reached. 

But forty does not seem at all old to us, 
and we refuse this solution on the ground 
that we are not a man and can never be- 
long to the Bible Society. Having burned 
this bridge, we look for another crossing 
farther down the stream of life. Ah! bet- 
ter for us had we accepted the court’s 
verdict, for, seek as we may, we can only 
find one other irrevocable decision on rec- 
ord, and we can never draw the line at— 
But listen to the story and tell us, kind 
and sympathetic reader, if we must. 

The place was Paris; the time was Sun- 
day evening; she was a properly bronght- 
up New England girl; he was a typical 
young Frenchman, Some one was at the 
piano, playing a delicious waltz, 

‘*‘Weel you dance?” he asked. 

“Not to-night,’’ she answered with a 
sigh, thinking what lovely music it was, 
and what a pity.’twas Sunday. 

‘But ry ?”’ he questioned anxiously, for 
the little American danced well. 

“Why? Because it is Sunday, you 
know.” 

‘‘Nor play ze cards to-night?” 

“No, not to-night.” 

A look of great perplexity crossed his 
face, but suddenly disappeared as he said, 
with a beaming smile: 

“God ees good!’’ 

“Yes,” she admitted, totally failing to 
see the connection. 

“He weel forgeeve much in ze young!” 
he continued. 

*‘Do you mean He will forgive the danc- 
ing and the card-playing on Sunday?” 

‘Oui, Oui,’’ eagerly holding out his 
hands for the waltz. 

‘But tell me,’’ she insisted, ‘show old 
must one be for the forgiveness to be 
withheld?”’ 

“*Twentee-fife, mademoiselle,’’ he an- 
swered, confidently. This was getting 
perilously near, and she said, anxiously: 

‘Is one no longer young after twenty- 
five?’’ 

“Ah! tirtee, peut etre,” he replied, im- 


So | Say | 


Will be pleased to see you or have you 
call me up when you wish any job print- 
ing done. I am all ready now to print 
your visiting cards, business cards, note- 
heads, envelopes, labels, programmes, 
circulars, pamphlets, leaflets, fliers, or 
anything, small or great. I am now the 
printer of this paper, and my office is at 


293 Congress Street, Boston, 








directly opposite the Summer Street side 
entrance to the South Union Station. 
I do all kinds of Job Printing at short 
notice and right prices for good work. 


Will Meet You 


any day at noon at office of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, if Congress Street 
is too far out of your way. Dropaline or 
call me up by telephone 2551 main, 
and I will meet you promptly and serve 
you faithfully. 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


JOHN YOUNOJOHN, 
293 Congress Street, Boston. 
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patiently, for the waltz was drawing 
towards the end. 

“And not after that?’’ she persisted. 

Losing all patience, as the last bars of 
the music died away, he said with extreme 
emphasis: 

“Oh, tirtee-fife—but no more !”’ 

ELIZABETH WATSON. 





WOMEN LAWYERS IN MARYLAND. 

Miss Etta H. Maddox, who recently 
graduated from the Baltimore law school, 
will not take the examination before the 
State board at present. She will do so 
in the fall, however, and is not fearful as 
to the result. 

Major Richard M. Venable thinks wom- 
en may practice law in Maryland. When 
asked for his opinion recently he ex- 
pressed himself as follows: 


As the law stood at the adoption of the 
Code in 1888, applications for admission 
to the bar in this State were to be made, 
under Article 10, Section 3, by male citi- 
zens of Maryland above the age of 21 
years. The Act of 1892, Chapter 37, made 
some change in the law, but retained the 
phrase ‘‘upon every such application from 
any male citizen of Maryland.” 

All these provisions were repealed by 
the Act of 1898, Chapter 139, which now 
regulates admissions to the bar in Mary- 
land. This Act entirely omits the term 
male citizen, the term petitioner or appli- 
cant being principally used in the Act to 
designate the person applying for admis- 
sion to the bar. Such applicant, how- 
ever, is referred to in the Act in several 
places as *thim”’ or ‘‘himself.”’ 

In construing this new Act the omis- 
sion of the term ‘‘male citizen’’ would in- 
dicate a change in the law and in the in- 
tention of the Legislature, unless there 
was something tending clearly to repel 
such conclusions. The only thing to repel 
is the designation of the applicant as 
‘him.’”’ By referring to the first article of 
the Code it will be found that the sixth 
rule of interpretation provides that ‘the 
masculine includes all genders except 
where such construction would be absurd 
or unreasonable,”’ 

Certainly it would not be absurd to ex- 
tend the masculine gender in the Act of 
1898 to include the feminine, nor would it 
be unreasonable in the sense in which 
that term is used in the Act. 





INCONVENIENCE OF THE SALIC LAW. 

It is not easy to understand why so 
many of the Continental dynasties allow 
themselves to be hampered and inconven- 
ienced by the Salic law. Sovereigns always 
desire, sometimes with great eagerness— 
vide the history of the Emperor Charles 
VI., Maria Theresa’s father—that their 
crowns should descend in the direct line, 
yet by prohibiting female inheritance they 
reduce their chance of a “‘straight’’ suc- 
cession by exactly 50 per cent. That 
seems silly. 

Nicholas II. has probably never thought 
of altering the ‘thouse law’’ under which 
any male descendant of Peter II. takes 
precedence of any female, however near 
to the reigning monarch, a law the more 
extraordinary because the historic queen 
most reverenced in Russia is a woman, 
Queen Olga, who introduced Christianity, 
and because, of her modern sovereigns, 
the one to whom after Peter the Great she 
Owes most was the Empress Catherine II. 
All Italy is disappointed because Queen 
Helena’s first child is a daughter, yet the 
Duke of Aosta has no fear of a new family 
law which would threaten his possible 
reversion. 

The reason is clearly unconnected with 
creed, for while the orthodox church 
bows as readily to a woman as to a man, 
the Catholic church raised no objection to 
Maria Theresa, and the most Catholic of 
countries, Spain, has repeatedly been gov- 
erned by queens, one of whom, Isabella, 
had an archbishop for her principal min- 
ister of state. Protestant churches, of 
all denominations, on the other hand, 
have accepted female rule. Nor do we 
think there is much distrust in the intel- 
lectual qualifications of women to hold 
the supreme position. A woman has 
been regent even in France, where the 
Salic law is strongest, and sovereigns 
have a respect for history, which shows 
us only one queen-regent of modern times 
who completely failed—Mary of Scots. 
Isabella of Castile overshadowed Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon, and of the four greatest 
and best-known sovereigns of this country 
since the conquest, two have been women. 
Nor, finally, do we think that the inca- 
pacity of women for war has much in a 
direct way to do with the matter. Few 
kings can, in their hearts, believe them- 
selves great generals, admirals, or organ- 
izers of armies, 

The motive is certainly not love for col- 
lateral heirs, who, if memoirs may be 
trusted, are usually regarded with jealous 
suspicion and dislike; nor can it be fear 
of the feeling of the people, who in most 
countries are as willing to obey a woman 
as a man, and, in fact, do obey women 
with even greater readiness, under an im- 
pression that they will be more merciful 
and less devoted to the maintenance of 
their own power. Yet some powerful 
motive must be at work to induce the 





heads of dynasties to bear so easily a law 
of succession which is often so inconven- 
ient and sometimes so deadly to the most 
natural and influential of all hopes. There 
is scarcely a peer in England who would 
not pay heavily to change his patent into 
one granting succession to his heirs gen- 
eral, yet the sovereigns allow their daugh- 
ters to be set aside without even an effort 
to remove the ban.—London Spectator. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 
To the Political Equality Clubs of Ohio: 

Since the issue of our last Club Letter 
Elizabeth Coit, our Honorary President, 
has passed on. Gentle, charitable, and of 
a loving disposition, she endeared herself 
to the Ohio suffragists, and was thus able 
to accomplish a great deal for the prin- 
ciple in which she believed. She was 
loyal to her co-workers, and welcomed 
with joy all new and young converts. She 
was ever willing to consider matters of 
the Association, and advise according to 
her best judgment. She seldom missed a 
Convention, and often had a place on the 
programme. Weare all better for having 
known her, and we reverence her memory. 

As soon as the date of the State Con- 
vention is fixed, you will be informed. 
It is none too early now to begin to plan 
for that Convention, and it is hoped that 
every Club will send delegates. Itis rec- 
ommended that each Club pay the ex- 
penses of at least one delegate. The State 
work for the coming year is to be an im- 
portant one, and to accomplish it all Clubs 
must render aid, This they can do to a 
great deal better advantage if they have 
delegates in the State Convention where 
plans will be discussed. Later some in- 
formation will be given you which will 
assure you that the Ohio Association is to 
grow steadily and to accomplish a great 
dealin the next few years, provided we 
are each willing to do our portion of the 
work, 

The National Association is to hold a 
two days’ conference at Buffalo the 9th 
and 10th. The National officers and other 
prominent speakers will be present. In 
case you have not already visited the Ex- 
position, can you not arrange to be there 
at that time? 

If present plans are carried out, a great 
deal of legislative work will be done this 
winter. The president, therefore, wishes 
that you would find out if possible the 
standing on the suffrage question of the 
men nominated in your respective coun- 
ties for Representatives or Senators. 
Communicate to her any information you 
may have in regard to them. 

The Farmdale P. E, Club held an open 
meeting on June 28th, in the schoolhouse, 
which was decorated with flags and flow- 
ers, and despite the hot night was filled 
with people. Miss Roberts, the local 
president, presided, and Mrs. Upton was 
the speaker. The following afternoon a 
meeting was held at Kinsman. The Meth- 
odist church was well filled, contrary to 
expectations, for Kinsman is a most con- 
servative town and the heat was almost 
unendurable. This meeting was planned 
by the Farmdale Club, and again Miss 
Roberts presided and Mrs. Upton spoke. 

On July 6th Mrs, Chapman Catt stopped 
at Warren on her way to New York, and 
the P. E, Club gave her a reception. 
This was a most enjoyable affair, Mrs. 
Catt speaking on the lines of practical 
work. This Club elected new officers in 
June, and the outlook for good work was 
never more promising. Sixty-five per- 
sons were present at the last meeting. 

Mrs. Virginia Crandon, president of the 
Girard P. E. Club, has invited the Trum- 
bull County Association to hold its an- 
nual Convention in Girard in September, 
and the invitation has been accepted. 

The Susan B, Anthony Club of Cincin- 
nati has adoptod a novel method of meet- 
ing during the hot weather. It attends 
one of the Park concerts every other 
Saturday, takes supper in the open air, 
picnic style, and the members talk suf- 
frage informally. After a boat ride on the 
Lake, the meeting adjourns at about 8 
P. M. The Outing Committee of the 
same Club has also arranged swimming 
parties at a resort called the Lagoon, 
Tuesdays and Fridays from 5 to 7 o’clock. 
Members of the Covington, (Ky.) Club, as 
those of the Evening Section of the Susan 
B. Anthony Club, participate in these 
amusements, 

The excessive heat has retarded suffrage 
work somewhat, but it is hoped that upon 
receipt of this all Club Presidents will 
communicate with the State president, 
giving the plans for fall work and any 
other item of interest. 

No circular Club letter was issued in 
June or July, the State president fearing 
the expense ought not to be incurred. As 
this medium of communication is an ex- 
ceedingly necessary one, it is hoped that 
contributions will be made for this pur- 
pose by Clubs or individuals. Miss Hauser, 
knowing the anxiety the State president 





has had in a financial way, has generously 
offered to pay for the printing of the 
August letter. Will not some one volunteer 
to do the same for September? 
HARRIET TAYLOR Upton. 
President Ohio W. 8. A. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to **Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 gents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAS8s. 








SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higgiuson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. ; 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will. Allen 
Dromgoole. 


Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 

ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 














THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 

The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 














To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is = in rea order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomAn’s JOURNAL 





Ashthma Cure Free 








ASTHMALENE BRINGS INSTANT RELIEF AND PERMANENT 
CURE IN ALL CASES. 





Sent Absolutely Free on Receipt of Postal. 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND 


ADDRESS PLAINLY. 








CHAINED 
FOR TEN 
YEARS 





oF a 
RELIEF. 











There is nothing like Asth- 
malene. It brings instant relief, 
even in the worst cases. It 
cures when all else fails. 


The Rev. C. F. WELLS, of Villa Ridge, 
Ill., says: ‘Your trial bottle of Asthma- 
lene received in good condition, I cannot 
tell you how thankful I feel for the good 
derived from it. I was a slave, chained 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for 
ten years. I despaired of ever being 
cured, I saw your advertisement for the 
cure of this dreadful and tormenting dis- 
ease, Asthma, and thought you had over- 
spoken yourselves, but resolved to give it 





a trial. To my astonishment, the trial 
acted likea charm, Send me a full-size 
bottle.”’ 


Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 

Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 

New York, JAN. 3, 1901. 

Drs. TAFT Bros’, MEDICINE Co. 

Gentlemen—Your Asthmalene is an ex- 
cellent remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, 
and its composition alleviates all troubles 
which combine with Asthma, Its success 
is astonishing and wonderful. 


After having it carefully analyzed, we can state that Asthmalene contains no opium, 


morphine, chloroform or ether. 


Very truly yours, 


Rev. Dr. MORRIS WECHSLER, 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co, 


Avon SPRINGS, N. Y., Fes. 1, 1901. 


Gentlemen—I write this testimonial from a sense of duty, having tested the won- 


derful effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. 


My wife has been afflicted 


with spasmodic asthma for the past 12 years. Having exhausted my own skill, as well as 
many others, I chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York. 


I at once obtained a bottle of Asthmalene, 
first of November. I very soon noticed a radical improvement, 
her Asthma has disappeared, and she is entirely free from all symptoms. 


My wife commenced taking it about the 
After using one bottle 
I feel that 


I can consistently recommend the medicine to all who are afflicted with this distress- 


ing disease. Yours respectfully, 


O. D. PHELPS, M. D. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co, 


Gentlemen—I was troubled with Asthma for 22 years. 


remedies, but they have all failed. 
a trial bottle. I found relief at once. 
and I am ever grateful. 
to work. 


Street. 


I am now in the best of health and am doing business every day. 
testimonial you can make such use of as you see fit. 
S. RAPHAEL, 67 East 129th St., New York City. 


Fes. 5, 1901. 
I have tried numerous 


I ran across your advertisement and started with 
I have since purchased your full-size bottle, 
I have family of four children, and for six years was unable 


This 
Home address, 235 Rivington 





TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 





Do not delay. 


Write at once, addressing DR. TAFT 


BROS’. MEDICINE CO., 79 East 130th St. N. Y. City. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THB 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 


New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 

















For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” azine, » 
monthly publication devoted to the developmen! 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 











For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt, Agt. 
BOSTON 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anna 
H. Saaw, Avicz Stonzs BLackwstt, and 
Luoy E. Antnony. For sale at Woman’s 
Journal Office 3 Park 8t., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 











The Great ‘Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 

DINING CARS 





(Elegant service.) 
SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 








CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOR§ 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 

Leave Boston and New pegues points ty 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$:.co A YEAR, 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ALABAMA CON- 
VENTION. 


(Concluded from page 269.) 


Mr. Cunningham—I will strike out the 
word ‘‘variegated”’ and stick to the word 
“experience,”’ The gentleman under- 
stands that. 

Mr. Long.—I think I can understand it; 
probably I could not spell it. 

Mr. Cunningham—I will ask if he has 
ever known one of these theoretical lovers 
of women to go up to the tax office and 
pay the tax of a widow, in payment of the 
interest on the bonds that were put there 
by masculine votes, ina single instance? 

Mr, Long—No, I cannot recall it. 

Mr. Cunningham—Then that is what we 
contend for. 

Mr. Long—But I do claim that men have 
the right to put that obligation there, and 
it is the women’s business, if they are not 
satisfied with men’s rule, to sell their 
property and move to some State like 
Kansas or Wyoming, where they can run 
for Justice of the Peace, or any other 
office they want. 

Mr. Cunningham—In other words, we 
will tax her home to pay these taxes? 

Mr. Long (Walker)—Minors pay taxes 
and so should the women, and they do not 
vote, 

Mr. Coleman—Mr. President and gen- 
tlemen of the Convention, I will not have 
time in ten minutes to make the argu- 
ment I would like to make. To me it is 
one of the most serious propositions that 
has been presented to this Convention, 
and I confess to you that I have been 
more depressed during the past night and 
this morning than at any time since we 
assembled here. 

Mr, O'Neal—May I ask if the gentleman 
from Greene has not thirty minutes under 
the rule? 

The President— The gentleman will 
please be in order. 

Mr. Coleman—I remember very well 
when the first public advocacy of a Con- 
stitutional Convention was made, It was 
considered at my home by Governor Seay, 
and appeared in his address during his 
last term of office. From that time to this 
I have continuously been at work to se- 
cure a Constitutional Convention, having 
in view but one great proposition, and 
that was the purification of the ballot 
box. But I confess, Mr. President, that 
with the burdens that you are attaching 
to this Constitution, it is becoming a very 
grave question as to whether or not it 
ought to be ratified, much less can be rat- 
ified, If we are to have a clause of this 
kind, it ought to be perfected. The mo- 
tion before you is for reconsideration. If 
it is reconsidered, then it may be amend- 
ed. If not reconsidered, it must go as it is. 
Now, as it stands, a woman is authorized 
to vote, whether or not she has been a 
resident of the city or town one day. All 
other qualifications require three months 
and two years, but in this provision it 
makes no difference how long she has 
been there, whether she moved in the day 
before or not, she is authorized to vote. 
Now, that is wrong, and if you propose to 
have a provision here conferring upon 
women the right to vote, let us reconsider 
and put it in perfect order. 

Mr. Cunningham—Will the gentleman 
permit a question? 

Mr. Coleman—I will, if you will let me 
have time to say what I have to say. 

Mr. Cunningham-—-I just desire to ask 
the gentleman if he would vote for it, if 
su amended? 

Mr. Coleman—I will make myself per- 
fectly clear, if I have the opportunity, 
Now that the gentleman has interrupted 
me I propose to direct your attention 
for a few moments to some of his remark- 
able statements. He is good perhaps in 
medicine, or surgery, but when he under- 
takes to teach a convention of lawyers 
law, he is getting out of his province. 
He has stated to this convention that a 
man could not mortgage his property 
without the consent of his wife. That is 
confined simply to the homestead. A 
man can mortgage his property without 
the consent of his wife. His wife’s signa- 
ture simply carries with it her dower 
interest. If she dies, the mortgage 
is perfect. It is only a homestead that 
she is interested in, and I mention that 
not as bearing on the question, but to 
direct the attention of this convention to 
the remarks and arguments made by men 
on this floor, when they cut off debate in 
response, which goes to expose the sophis- 
try and falsity of their position. That 
has occurred time and time again here 
upon this floor. Now this is a question 
of great importance, whether or not a 
woman’s property in a town should be 
represented. I for one acknowledge that 
it ought to be represented, and having 
that in view, the committee on taxation 
carefully framed what it thought would 
be a proper provision, and which I would 
have introduced yesterday if I had the 
opportunity. Now, our women are pure, 
just as he says, and when he said as to 
their qualification that their heart was as 
one to 140, the delegates to this conven- 
tion must remember that that has been 
brought about by existing conditions, and 
not by conditions which he would inau- 
gurate here, for any man, who is honest 
and candid, knows that mixing in our 
elections will derogate from their high 
standing and the fine emotions which 
possess them. If her property can be 
represented by any provision and at the 
same time keep her away from politics, 
that would be my idea of a just law, and 
I think it can be, notwithstanding there 
are parties upon this floor who would 
sneer at the proposition. The purpose is 
to protect her property in town, and at 
the same time keep her from the ballot 
box, because the delegates of this Con- 
vention must know that when women in- 
terfere with elections, while the things 
may not transpire which the delegate from 
_ Walker has seen proper to state here, alto- 


ether, yet its tendency and influence will 
to take away from them that high posi- 
tion which they occupy in the esteem of 
man. Now here is another question that 
ought to be considered. If the idea is to 
protect their property, what will you do 
with the great amount and value of prop- 
erty of corporations in all of our cities 
and towns? They are not permitted to 
vote—that property is not represented at 
all under this system, so if there ought to 
be representation wherever there is taxa- 
tion, in order to do complete justice, the 
property of those corporations ought also 
to have a hearing. Somebody ought to be 
authorized to vote and represent them. 
Now I do not know whether or not the 
views which were represented and em- 
bodied here in the repurt of the committee 
will be acceptable to this Convention, but 
it was with an idea to have all property 
represented in special elections of this 
kind, there should be a majority of the 
popular vote and of the tax payers, If 
you had that in your Constitution, not- 
withstanding she was not at the polls, her 
property would be protected, just the 
same as if she were. Theadoption of this 
amendment is in direct violation of an or- 
dinance which has already been adopted, 
and reported by the Committee on Suf- 
frage and Elections, and I do not know 
why the latter should be allowed to pre- 
vail over Section 8 of the Committee on 
Suffrage and Elections, which reads that 
‘‘No person not registered and qualified as 
an elector, under the provisions of this 
Article, shall vote at any State, county or 
municipal elections, general, local or spe- 
cial, held subsequent to the general elec- 
tion in 1902."" Now that is already a part 
of the Constitution of the State. This is 
directly in conflict with it, and one or the 
other must go down. That is the law 
now. It has been reported and passed 
upon, discussed, and by a final vote this 
morning, made a part of the Constitution. 
Now, Mr. President, the impassioned de- 
livery of parties here, frequently sweeps 
people’s judgment along and they keep 
not within view the real significance of 
what they are doing. The amendment of- 
fered yesterday evening in a flurry here 
was surprising to every thoughtful, delib- 
erative man. You first adopted an amend- 
ment which said that all women tax-pay- 
ers could vote without regard to age, 
qualification, habitation, or whether they 
even resided in the State or not, It was 
finally amended so as to require them to 
be 21 years of age, and I finally got in a 
little amendment so that they could also 
vote, if they voted, upon obligations as 
well as bonds, and after that time it was 
impossible to get an amendment before 
this body. They were impassioned and 
would not hear you at all, I call your at- 
tention to these facts, so that the mem- 
bers may be more considerate in how they 
act and what they do. ‘‘Young men for 
war and old men for counsel.’ It is 
doubtful whether I shall ever appear again 
as a public man before any audience, orin 
any community, but I have so much at 
heart the ratification of this Constitution 
that I shudder whenever unusual burdens 
are placed upon it. If our constituents 
could have been permitted yesterday 
evening to look into this body, they would 
have been mortified and have turned tbeir 
heads away. We pass from a deliberate 
body almost into a state of anarchy. Is 
there any man upon this floor who went 
before his constituents and made a propo- 
sition that he was going to favor woman 
suffrage? Don’t you know it is in direct 
conflict with the general sentiment 
throughout the country? Cities and 
towns may have one view of this question, 
but the people of the country, and they 
are in a large majority, both as to voters 
and taxpayers, would shrink back and 
shudder and abhor the idea of woman 
suffrage, and I doubt whether you will 
ever get the ratification of any such pro- 
vision, especially when there is no neces- 
sity for it. Just this morning, coming up 
here, I was introduced to two gentlemen 
of this county, who told me that they lived 
out in the country. They told me that 
they had been with the Convention until 
this suffrage question was introduced, and 
that they would vote against it, if it was 
put inthere. I do not mistake the people 
of my county. ‘They will be shocked at 
the idea of introducing into our organic 
law woman suffrage. [ am as much an 
admirer of women as is any man I desire 
them to occupy that place which has ele- 
vated them so much in public esteem. I 
do not wish them to be lowered in any 
way, or to be brought in conflict with the 
polls and our plans of prosecuting poli- 
tics. 

Mr. O’Neal—I move that the time of the 
gentleman from Greene be extended ten 
minutes, 

Mr. Oates—If I can be recognized I 
yield one-half of my time to the gentleman 
from Greene. 

Mr. Coleman—I would rather you would 
speak for yourself. 

There were cries of go on, go on, 

Mr. Coleman—I do not propose to arouse 
your feelings in any way. I could not do 
it. Iam not made on that style. I love 
substantial things, and reason, and argu- 
ment. I have been accustomed to it, and 
I want to know how we shall make this 
innovation in our organic law, when there 
has not been a suggestion of it even, in all 
of our canvass of this State. Have we 
become suddenly wiser than those who 
sent us here? Shall we place in our Con- 
stitution here a provision which we know 
public sentiment is against? How can we 
justify ourselves? You may say that the 
women of the town ought to be repre- 
sented, and their property ought to be, 
and I admit it, but we have arranged a 
suffrage plank here which will eliminate 
the vote that we object to, and that was 
injurious to us, and will maintain in 
power and authority for many years to 
come those who have been accustomed to 
vote in all these matters. I hope it will 
be reconsidered, whether my views be 
adopted or not as to the suggestion that I 








have made, but if you will put a provision 
in there, just as we had prepared before, 
that in these special elections incurring 
new obligations, issuing new bonds, it 
would require a majority of the qualified 
voters and a majority of the taxpayers, 
you will represent every corporation, and 
you will represent every woman. She will 
be fully represented in that vote, and it 
will be impossible to tax her property 
without her voice, and you may confine 
it, as it ought to be confined, to special 
elections for cities, just as this section we 
are considering provides for. She will not 
go into ordinary politics at all, but will be 

ept out of it altogether. She will main- 
tain that purity which she now possesses, 
and which we so much admire, and which 
we should not take any chances of lower- 
ing. Mm President, I do not want to 
trespass upon the Convention. I would 
like to have made a legal argument. 

The President — The gentleman from 
Montgomery will have five minutes. 

Mr. Oates—Mr. President, in that time 
of course I cannot make any extended re- 
marks on this question, I have seen much 
of the advocates of femalé suffrage. Year 
after year I have seen National Conven- 
tions of them assemble in the city of 
Washington, and I have heard their dis- 
cussions, and have been thrown with 
them at the hotels, and I know what effect 
it has. They scorn the main character- 
istics of the old Southern civilization, be- 
cause our gallant men will raise their hats 
to a lady, and never fail to give her a seat 
when she has none, whether he knows her 
or not. (Applause.) The advocates of 
female suffrage and the most prominent 
adherents themselves despise that kind of 
thing. They want perfect equality; it 
makes them rough and tough, and they 
scorn that kind of politeness on the part 
of men. It is, therefore, in my judgment, 
a degradation of woman. It is against 
our highest Southern civilization here, 
where we have the highest woman- 
hood, the loveliest, the most intelligent 
and devoted of women, of any people on 
the face of the earth. Now, sir, I could 
elaborate, I made a speech in Congress, 
when Wyoming was knocking at the doors 
of the nation for admission, and I opposed 
her admission as a State because she had 
female suffrage, and it is the only State in 
the Union that has it in its Constitution. 
The gentlemen claim that a woman should 
vote when she has property, because this 
taxation on her property would be taxa- 
tion without representation. Now, if that 
be true in this case, I want to know if it 
is not true throughout, wherever any 
woman owns property, and should she not 
have the right to vote in all elections? 
She has the same moral right, the same 
argument prevails, and she ought to have 
universal suffrage extended to her, if we 
give it to her in this instance. But have 
not our women and their property been 
taken care of? How is it that woman has 
reached such a high estate in the South, 
if men have been neglectful of their duties 
and are disposed to burden the property 
of women with undue taxation, when 
their voices were silent? Why, sir, men 
have taken care of women’s interests in 
the past, and they are capable of doing it 
still, without this innovation, And just 
as sure as this innovation is made, it is 
the entering wedge. It is the very be- 
ginning of universal woman suffrage. In 
my opinion, it is not an elevation, but a 
degradation of our noble women. Woman 
is the queen in the household, and she 
ought ever to be. There the best lessons 
are disseminated, It is her blessing upon 
the little ones that makes of them the 
noblest women and the most patriotic and 
bravest men in the world. They have 
proven it in the past, and I do not want 
to see any change. I may be called an 
old fogy, but I want to adhere to those 
things which for a century have been 
proven to be good, and which have given 
us such a high civilization as we have in 
Alabama, ‘There is no necessity for a 
change. Then sir, if we are going to 
make this change, why don’t the argu- 
ment hold good that it shall become uni- 
versal? and it will, just as sure as we ad- 
here to this. Some of these delegates, 
before they go to their graves, will see 
universal woman suffrage in Alabama; 
but the best women will not go to the 
polls and vote. Sir, I have the honor to 
have a wife of that class, and I own some 
property and she owns a little, and I ven- 
ture the assertion that if there was an 
election held to-day in Montgomery to 
issue bonds, and it was her privilege to 
vote, she would not goastep. (Applause.) 

It is a mistake that gentlemen are com- 
mitting. I tell you, the old beaten path 
that is known to be good, had better not 
be departed from, unless you are sure it is 
wise and absolutely necessary. I could 
say a great deal more, Mr. President, but 
will not trespass upon the time of the 
Convention. 

Mr. O’Neal—Will the gentleman allow 
a suggestion? You spoke of Wyoming. I 
want to read a passage here from Mr. 
Bryce’s Commonwealth, ‘‘As respects the 
suffrage in Wyoming, the evidence I have 
collected privately is conflicting. One of 
the most trustworthy authorities writes 
to me as follows: ‘After the first excite- 
ment is over, it is impossible to get re- 
spectable women out to vote, except every 
two or three years, on some purely emo- 
tional question, like prohibition or other 
temperance legislation.’ ”’ 

Mr. Oates—I will state that during my 
service in Congress, and after that State 
was admitted with woman suffrage, at the 
hotel where I lived I met and knew very 
well the wife of the delegate from that 
Territory, an intelligent woman, and in 
conversation with her she told me that 
that was the truth; that a great many of 
the best women did not go to the polls at 
all. Why, woman lends her influence now, 
and it controls largely the action of men in 
elections anyway, and that is as far as she 
ought to participate. She is above it. It 
is not in her sphere at all. Women are 
not subject to draft; they are not taken 





for soldiers. That is outside of their 
sphere. Let them be queens in the house- 
hold, where they can disseminate these 
good, noble, patriotic lessons, One more 
word as to your remark about Wyoming. 
In the new State of Washington they had 
female suffrage for many years, and found 
at last that only the most inferior class of 
women went to the polls and voted, and it 
was so embarrassing that it was finally 
abolished and there is no such thing there 
now. 

Mr. Rogers—Is it your opinion that one- 
fortieth or one-fiftieth of the women of 
Alabama want this? 

Mr. Oates—I do not think they do, and 
if they had the privilege they would not 
go to the polls and vote. 

Mr. Heflin (Chambers)—I simply want 
to enter my protest against the section 
that was passed on yesterday. I favor a 
reconsideration, I do not see any good 
reason why the woman having five hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of property should 
vote, and the woman with four hundred 
and seventy-five dollars’ worth, living side 
by side with the woman with five hundred 
dollars should be disfranchised. 

Mr. Cunningham—Can you see any rea- 
son why a white man and a negro owning 
three hundred dollars’ worth of property 
should be permitted to vote and one own- 
ing two hundred and ninety-five cannot. 

Mr. Hetlin—The gentleman has raised a 
question here that is in our suffrage plan. 
It is one of the plans, but thereare others, 
and through the gateway of the others we 
expect the white man to pass. I speak 
for the women of Alabama who do not 
want the right to vote. The gentleman 
has, in his very eloquent manner, soared 
from the mole-hill to the stars, in his de- 
bate this morning, and had his argument 
ground into powder by the eloquent gen- 
tleman from Walker. He now favors al- 
lowing a negro woman owning five hun- 
dred doilars worth of property, living 
across the street from the proudest and 
most virtuous white woman in Alabama, 
who owns only four hundred and seventy- 
five dollars the right to vote, to walk by 
her door, as she sits out on the veranda 
disfranchised, and as this negro woman 
holds her certificate for five hundred 
dollars, she walks up and has a voice in 
the laws of that city. 

Mr. Cunningham—Does not the gentle- 
man advocate that the negro voter, and 
every negro who can read and write and 
who has paid his poll tax, can vote upon 
the widow five hundred dollars of taxa- 
tion? 

Mr. Heflin (Chambers)—Possibly so. 

Mr. Cunningham—It works both ways, 
then, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Heflin (Chambers)—No, sir. 

Mr. Coleman—Do not those votes refer 
to the politics of the State, and have noth- 
ing to do with special elections? 

Mr. Heflin (Chambers)—Yes, sir, regu- 
lar elections. 

Mr. Malone—Is not that because men 
are forced to do it? 

Mr. Heflin (Chambers)—We are driven 
into that. Who is it among the women 
of Alabama that is clamoring for the 
right to vote? 

Mr. Pearce—None of them. 

Mr. Heflin (Chambers)—Are our women 
and wives and mothers asking for the 
right to vote? I say in defense of the 
womanhood of Alabama that they do not 
want the right to vote. (Applause.) There 
are a few cranks strolling over the State, 
and in other States, advocating woman 
suffrage among the women. I am sorry 
to see it in Alabama, and there are a few 
cranks among the men. 

Mr. Cofer—I am one of them, 

Mr. Heflin—I was not going to name 
my distinguished friend, but he pleads 
guilty to the charge, and I let him stand 
convicted. Now, Mr. President, a woman 
in Alabama who has not five hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of property, it matters not 
how lofty the path of virtue and moral 
rectitude may be that usually prevails, 
the one of opposite character with five 
hundred dollars’ worth of property can go 
up and have a voice in the laws of the 
government of the city, whether she is a 
married woman or a widow. Any woman 
with that amount of money, five hundred 
dollars’ worth, could vote, and nine out 
of ten with four hundred and ninety-nine 
dollars could not vote. Mr. President, it 
is wrong. They puta premium on prop- 
erty, and they make that the passport to 
the ballot box, and it is not a matter of 
intelligence and virtue. They turn it 
over to the women of the State. No good 
character required. 

Mr. Rogers—She might be a criminal. 

Mr. Heflin—Yes,as suggested, she might 
be acriminal, They come up and exer- 
cise this right to vote because, forsooth, 
they have acquired five hundred dollars’ 
worth of property. 

Mr. Cunningham—Does the gentleman 
challenge the character of the ladies of 
the State of Alabama? Does that not go 
without examination or investigation? 

Mr. Heflin—I have not challenged the 
character of the good women of Alabama, 

Mr. Cunningham—That was what I un- 
derstood. 

Mr. Heflin—I made no such charge, but 
there are possibly some among the Sene- 
gambians who are not as white as snow, 
(Laughter.). There is no use arguing this 
matter further. I think the Convention 
has had enough discussion. I hope it will 
rescind the action of yesterday. I do not 
think it will be the judgment of the com- 
bined wisdom of this Convention to allow 
this provision in the fundamental law of 
Alabama. I do not believe they will start 
out on this new line of revolution, bringing 
into our Constitution woman suffrage in 
Alabama, and I do not believe it will be 
the final judgment of the conservative 
element of this Convention, and I hope to 
God this will prevail here. I move the 
previous question. 


For Mr. Craig’s amendment, Mr. Cole 
man moved a substitute, 
The vote to reconsider was then carried 








—87 ayes; 22 nays; 40 absent or not vot- 
ing; 5 pairs. 

Mr. Coleman, of Greene, moved to sub- 
stitute for Mr. Craig’s amendment—‘‘and 
women taxpayers’’—a provision that no 
bonds should be issued unless authorized 
both by a majority of the voters and also 
by a majority of the taxable property, 

A motion to lay the substitute on the 
table was carried by a vote of 75 to 25, 
and upon a further vote the motion to 
table the woman suffrage amendment 
prevailed. 








Bargains in neckwear, in chiffon, lace 
and silk, at Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 144 Tremont 
Street. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





TO LET for balance of the season, a large, 
pleasant room on first floor, suitable for an in- 
valid or eceuy person with attendant. Delight- 
ful location, directly on the shore. Table gener- 
ous and wholesome. Other rooms for September. 

Address Dr. V. F. B., Nahant, Mase. 





$200 Down. Terms yh Price, $4,000. A 
beautiful new house of eight large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min. 
utes ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


© minutes’ walk from 





BUFFALO EXPOSITION.—Persons intend- 
ing to visit the Pan-American Exposition can be 
accommodated in a comfortable home at very 
reasonable rates. Address H. E. T., Woman's 
JOURNAL Office. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de. 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 


A Summer 
Mark Down Sale 


—BY— 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


IS NOW GOING ON 


MEN’S CLOTHING 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
FURNISHING GOODS 


Special bargains in all these departments. 
Special attention is asked to 


GOLF SUITS, $7, 


reduced from $10 and $12. 

Light Woollen Business and Travelling 
Suits, $15, reduced from $18 and $22. 

Youths’ Suits, $10 and $12, reduced 
from $18 and $25. 
sin.” Two-piece Suits, $6, from $10 and 

Boys’ Serge Sailor Suits, $4 and $5, re- 
duced from $8 and $9. 

Boys’ Washable Sailor Suits, new and de- 
sirable styles, $1 and $2, reduced from $2 
and $4. 

Many unusual bargains are offered in 
order to clean up the remainder of summer 
stock, to make room for fall goods. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street. 














Where are You Going 
This Summer ? 


Betore deciding send to the 


International 
Steamship Co. 


For Descriptive Folder of the 


Popular Eastern Seacoast Route 


Boston, Portland, Eastport, Lubec and 
St. John, N. B., with connections for 
Campobello, St. Andrews, Calais and all 
parts of New Brunswick, Prince Edward's 
Island and Nova Scotia. 


The Day Route to Portland. 


Steamers sail from Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
at 8.15 A. M. 

During July, August and September 
additional sailings direct to St. John, 
Monday and Thursday noon. 

For further information address C. E. 
Laechler, G. P. A., Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 





Lake Memphremagog 


CAMP 


TO LET for the Summer, fully furnished, ex 
cept bedding; beautifully situated on shore w ith 
ten acres of maple woods, two log cabins, with 
fireplaces, four tents if desired; boats, near farm 
for fresh eggs, milk, and vegetables, spring wa 
ter; post-office-village a mile; no black flies nor 
mosquitoes; always cool; boating, fishing, bath- 
ing, driving, mountain climbing. 

PINCKNEY HOLBROOK, 
7 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 





John Youngjohn, Printer, 293 Congress Street. 
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